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Dear  Mr.  Rosenberg: 

It  is  v/ith  deep  pleasure  that  vie  submit  to  you  and  to  the  Boston  Police 
Department  the  Final  Report  of  the  Recruitment  and  Personnel  Study  which  v/e 
helped  you  conduct,  based  on  the  Revised  Work  Plan  for  Project  No.  69-34. 


This  Report,  which  was  primarily  prepared  by  Joseph  S.  Slavet  and  Dr.  Mel- 
vin  R.  Levin  under  my  general  direction,  reflects  a  lengthy  and  detailed  ef- 
fort to  assess  the  current  status  and  past  record  of  personnel  and  recruit- 
ment practices  within  the  Department,  as  well  as  to  search  out  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  other  students  of  law  enforcement,  and  of  other  urban  police 
departments. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  guidance  and  for  the  cooperation  of  other  key  per- 
sonnel within  the  Boston  Police  Department,  particularly  Deputy  Superintend-  ' 
ent  Cadegan.    We  hope  that  we  have  made  a  useful  contribution  that  will  assist 
the  Department  in  meeting  the  recruitment  and  personnel  needs  of  the  seventi es . 
We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  having  served  you  at  this  important  stage 
in  the  Department's  development. 

Sincerely, 


Paul  R.  Mice 
Study  Director 

PRM/apf 
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cc:    Joseph  S.  Slavet,  Study  Co-Director 

Melvin  R.  Levin,  Ph.D.  Senior  Consultant 
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I.    Scope  and  Objectives  of  Study 


In  1971  the  Boston  Police  Department  received  a  qrant  from  1969  Action 
Funds  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-351) 
to  conduct  a  study  of  its  manpower  resources  with  special  focus  on  future  per- 
sonnel requirements,  recruitment  needs,  and  improved  career  opportunities  for 
pol ice  officers. 

The  Department's  work  plan  for  this  project  indicates  the  rationale  for 
the  study: 

Of  the  three  basic  resources  which  comprise  a  police  depart- 
ment (manpower,  mobility,  and  communications),  the  most  costly, 
most  valuable,  and  most  indispensable  single  resource  is  person- 
nel.   In  the  Boston  Police  Department's  operating  budget,  person- 
nel accounts  for  over  94%  of  the  total.    The  quality  of  law  en- 
forcement services  provided  to  the  community  by  its  police  de- 
partment is  ultimately  dependent  on  the  efficiency,  effectiveness, 
and  integrity  of  its  personnel.    All  other  resources,  scientific 
advances,  and  equipment  are  intended  to  aid  the  department  in  us- 
ing its  primary  resource,  personnel,  to  better  provide  the  commu- 
nity with  the  department's  basic  outputs--preventative  patrol,  in- 
vestigation of  crime,  and  provision  of  services. 

In  developing  its  programs  for  the  use  of  Safe  Streets  Act 
funding,  the  Boston  Police  Department  has  concentrated  on  projects 
that  have  a  direct  impact  on  its  effectiveness  in  providing  its 
basic  services  to  the  community.    Other  projects  have  concentrated 
on  the  allocation  of  personnel  resources  to  the  various  functions, 
activities,  and  schedules  of  the  department,  the  development  of 
advanced  communications,  facilities  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
its  patrol  personnel,  the  improvement  of  training  for  present  per- 
sonnel, the  development  of  management  procedures  to  make  best 
utilization  of  available  resources,  and  the  adaptation  of  systems, 
procedures,  and  applications  of  advances  in  technology  to  improve 
its  operational  capabilities.    In  this  project  the  Boston  Police 
Department  will  focus  on  a  study  of  its  personnel  and  the  develop- 
ment of ^programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  this  most  valuable  re- 
source.' 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  provide  the  Police  Department 
with  the  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to  upgrade  its  staff  capabilities 
for  meeting  existing  and  emerging  problems.    The  specific  objectives  are  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Department  in: 
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1.  Recruiting  and  maintaining  a  police  force  representative  of  the 
community . 

2.  Upgrading  and  sustaining  a  high  quality  of  police  personnel. 
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II.    Achieving  and  Maintaining  a  Representative  Police  Force 
Introduction 

To  assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the  analysis  and  findings  in  the 
subsequent  chapters,  this  section  of  the  report  presents  a  brief  inventory  of 
manpower  patterns  and  trends  for  the  Boston  Police  Department. 

At  the  close  of  1970,  the  Police  Department  had  a  total  of  3,381  person- 
nel,  of  whom  2,805  were  members  of  the  sworn  force  and  576  were  in  the  non-sworn 
(civilian)  contingent.    The  1970  level  of  total  strength  represents  a  35'per- 
cent  increase  over  the  1945  level.    The  number  of  sworn  personnel  has  risen 
by  24jpercent  during  the  past  quarter-century  while  the  total  number  of  non- 
sworn  staff  has  climbed  by  138  percent. 

Figure  I :on  the  following  page  shows  the  major  trends  in  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel during  the  1945-70  period. 

The  number  of  personnel  in  the  Department  decreased  slightly  in  1946, 
then  rose  gradually  to  a  level  of  just  more  than  2,700  in  1949  and  1950  as  a 
result  of  a  modest  reduction  in  the  work  week  for  the  uniformed  force.  The 
sharp  increase  to  3,065  in  1951  was  attributable  to  adoption  of  the  five-day 
week  for  members  of  the  sworn  force.    Over  the  next  10  years  total  employment 
in  the  Department  dropped  gradually  to  a  level  of  just  under  3,000  by  1961, 
and  continued  decreasing  to  a  low  of  about  2,800  in  1965.    Municipal  policy 
during  this  period  was  to  hold  the  line  on  uniformed  strength,  partly  in  re- 
sponse to  a  1962  survey  conducted  by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 

of  Police  (lACP)  which  suggested  that  the  Boston  Police  Department  was  over- 
1 

manned.     The  number  of  employees  rose  slightly  to  2,852  in  1967,  and  increased 
sharply  thereafter  to  its  present  level  of  over  3,300  due  primarily  to  in- 
creases among  sworn  personnel  to  reflect  changes  in  the  work  week  from  5/2  to  4/2 
(working  days/days  off)  and  among  non-sworn  personnel  to  handle  duties  formerly 

performed  by  police  officers. 

_ 

Field  Service,  International  Association  of  Police  Chiefs,  A  Survey  of  the 
Police  Department,  Boston,  Massachusetts  (December,  1962),  pp.  64-68. 
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Figure  I 


PSRSOI'JNEL  STRS:JGTH,  SWOR^r  AND  NCCT-SWORII 
CITY  OF  BCSTC^I  POLICE  DEPARTMETIT,  19-5-1970 
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Problems  of  Underrepresentation 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  and  a  major 
aim   of  this  study  is  to  provide  guidelines  for  achieving  a  police  force  more  represen- 
tative of  the  community  served,  particularly  of  its  rapidly  growing  Black  and 
Puerto  Rican  population.    This  important  objective  has  received  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  Police  Department  as  indicated  by  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
contract  under  which  this  study  was  conducted:    "The  Department  recognizes  that  in 
order  to  best  serve  the  community  it  must  have  greater  representation  of  mi- 
nority groups,  especially  from  the  city's  Black  and  Spanish-Speaking  communi- 
1 

ties."     This  portion  of  the  study  not  only  focuses  in  large  part  on  the  spe- 
cial need  for  increasing  the  proportion  of  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  on  the 
Police  Department,  but  also  considers  other  valid  aspects  of  the  representa- 
tiveness objective. 

'An  assumption  of  this  study  is  that  composition  of  the  Police  De- 
partment should  reflect  two  general  characteristics:    (1)  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  representative  of  the  overall  population  and  its  major  components;  and 
(2)  the  extent  to  which  its  membership  is  representative  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  department's  contact  population,  i.e.,  persons  who  reside  in  high 
crime  areas  who  are  both  the  principal  targets  for  criminals  and  who  supply 
a  large  share  of  the  criminal  population.    The  demographic  factors  which 
the  Police  Department  must  consider  are  (1)  generally-rising  educational  lev- 
els in  the  overall  community;  (2)  increasing  proportions  of  Blacks  and 

Puerto  Ricans;  and  (3)  greater  recognition  of  the  steadily-rising  proportion 
of  women  in  the  labor  force.    The  Police  Department  is  experiencing  more  fre- 
quent and  increasingly  intensive  contacts  with  readily-definable  groups  of 
the  general  population  both  as  perpetrators  and  victims  of  crime,  particularly 
(1)  juveniles  (under  17  years  of  age);  (2)  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans;  (3)  college- 
age  students;  and  (4)  females.    It  is  recognized,  however,  that  such  criteria 
can  be  considered  only  as  general  guidelines  since  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 

Planning  and  Research  Division,  Boston  Police  Department,  Revised  Work  Plan , 

nn     rif       Porniitpipnt  and  Ppr«;nnnpl  St.iidv.  n  ? 
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police  function  it  is  manifestly  impossible  and  undesirable  to  maintain  a  police 
force  representative  of  the  very  young,  the  very  old  and  the  physically  unfit. 
An  Over-Age  Police  Force 

Boston  has  a  middle-aged  police  force.    The  average  age  for  the  entire 
uniformed  force  of  almost  2,800  is  42.7-    For  the  2,000-plus  men  with  the  rank  of 
patrolman,  the  average  age  is  40.1.    At  the  end  of  1970,  there  were  659  uniformed 
personnel  ,  or  one  in  every  four  men  on  the  force,  over  the  age  of  50.   "Some  1,700 
uniformed  men,  representing  62  percent  of  the  police  force,  are  over  40  years  of  age. 
Despite  the  substantial  numbers  of  new  recruits  who  entered  the  department  during  the 
last  few  years  (579  new  patrolmen  were  appointed  during  the  1966-1970  period),  the  average 
age  of  patrolmen  has  not  declined  significantly,  partly  becaOse  many  of  the 
recruits  are  in  their  late  twenties  and  early  thirties.    During  each  year  of 
the  past  decade,  the  average  age  of  new  recruits  has  ranged  between  26  and  27. 
Of  the  288  patrolmen  recruited  during  1970,  the  average  age  was  26.9  and  almost 
20  percent  of  the  total  were  over  29  years  of  age.    The  only  significant 
change  in  the  age  structure  of  the  uniformed  force  during  the  past  10  years 
is  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  men  over  age  60.    At  the  end  of  1970  only 
five  percent  of  the  force  was  over  60  years  of  age  as  compared  with  10  percent 
in  1960. 

The  table  below  shows  the  average  age  for  members  of  the  uniformed  force 


by  rank. 


Ages  of  Sworn  Personnel,  As  of  Dec.  31,  1970 


Position 

All  Sworn  Personnel 
Superintendents 
Deputy  Superintendents 
Captains 

Lieutenant  Detectives 

Lieutenants 

Sergeant-Detectives 

Sergeants 

Detectives 

Patrolmen 


Average  Age  in  Years 


42.7 
56.2 
50.7 
53.3 
52.4 
52.0 
53.4 
50.6 
47.0 
40.1 


By  its  very  nature  police  work  demands  the  recruitment  of  a  young  and  fit 
force.    Although  the  specific  question  of  physical  fitness  will  be  discussed 
subsequently  in  reviewing  police  personnel  standards,  law  enforcement  institu- 
tions place  a  premium  on  youth  as  a  way  of  attracting  and  retaining  a  physically- 
fit  and  mentally-alert  complement.    Developing  and  maintaining  a  young  police  force 
has  long  been  a  central  goal  and  emerging  patterns  of  criminal  activities  make  it 
increasingly  imperative  that  this  objective  be  achieved.    The  events  of  the  past  dec 
ade  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  basic  barrier  to  effective  police  work  is  the 
growing  gap  between  a  middle-age  police  force  and  a  young  population  which  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  police  concern  and  criminal  activity.  Crime 
data  underscore  the  youthful  pattern  of  the  Police  Department's  contact  popu- 
lation.   In  1970,  for  example,  15  percent  of  total  arrests  (excluding  traffic 
arrests)  by  the  Boston  Police  Department  affected  youth,  17-20  years  of  age. 
This  age  group  makes  up  only  nine  percent  of  the  city's  total  population.  Over 
half  of  the  Department's  arrests  involved  persons  under  30  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  developing  a  police  force  which  has  suffi- 
cient physical  and  mental  agility  to  deter  crime  and  apprehend  suspects, 
there  is  growing  concern  over  the  cultural  gap  between  the  police  and  the 

younger  generation.    For  Boston  this  is  a  particularly  serious  problem  because 
there  are  over  130,000  students  attending  college  in  the  Boston  metropolitan 
area,  one-fourth  of  whom  live  in  the  city.    College-level  and  minority  youth 
represent  a  major  proportion  of  the  present  contact  population  as  campus  dis- 
orders, drugs,  vandalism,  traffic  offenses  and  auto  theft  have  become  more  sia- 
nificant  categories  of  police  work.    A  uniformed  Dolice  force  in  which  the  major- 
ity are  over  the  age  of  40  and  which  has  been  drawn  from  a  limited  segment  of  a 
working-class  population  would  appear  to  have  particular  difficulty  in  relating 
effectively  and  sensitively  to  present-day  police  requirements. 
Underrepresentation  on  Police  Force  of  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans 

One  of  the  most  dif ficul t  problems  facing  police  departments  as  indeed 
all  other  institutions  of  American  society  is  the  issue  of  race.    A  closely- 


Puerto  Ricans  are  the  most  prominent  in  northeastern  cities.    In  Boston,  Blacks 
comprise  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  population  which  reached  almost 
105,000  or  16.3  percent  of  the  total  in  1970.    Puerto  Ricans  are  estimated  at 
25,000,  representing  another  four  percent  of  the  city's  total  pooulation.  Al- 
though figures  on  arrests  of  Puerto  Ricans  are  not  available,  it  is  known  that 
Blacks  accounted  for  about  42  percent  of  the  arrests  made  by  the  Boston  Police 
Department  in  1969.    On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  both  national  and  local 
surveys  reveal  that  Blacks  tend  to  be  the  chief  victims  of  criminal  activity. 
A  17-city  study  of  victimization  conducted  in  1969  concluded  that  Blacks,  com- 
prising only  20  percent  of  central -city  populations,  made  up  70  percent  of  all 

homicide  victims,  60  percent  of  all  rape  victims,  and  40  percent  of  all  robbery 
1 

victims.     In  Boston  for  the  first  11  months  of  1971,  64  percent  of  the  more 
than  100  homicide  victims  were  Black  and  Puerto  Rican. 

These  data,  which  are  typical  of  most  large  cities,  are  cited  to  supnort 
the  widespread  assumption  in  the  inner  city  that  the  police  could  do  a  better 
job  if  there  were  more  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  on  the  police  force.  Underly- 
ing this  assumption  is  the  belief  that  these  minority  communities  would  thereby 
be  more  cooperative  with  police  efforts  partly  because  the  police  force,  in 
turn,  would  be  more  responsive  to  minority  community  needs  and  requests. 

As  pointed  out  by  one  student  of  the  subject  "...the  recruitm.ent  of  Negroes 
into  the  Department  is  not  simply  opening  up  jobs  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity, but  also  a  political  necessity  for  pacifying  the  Negro  community  and 
winning  the  support  of  its  members.    The  hiring  of  Negroes  for  police  work, 

and  the  appointment  of  Negroes  to  hiaher  command  posts,  is  one  v/ay  of  achievina 
2 

these  results."     For  example,  members  of  minority  groups  maintain  that  a  police 
force  more  adequately  representative  of  their  communities  would  tend  to  empha- 
size counselling  and  advice  rather  than  arrest  in  exercising  discretionary 

_ 

Reported  in  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  State-Local 
Relations  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System  (August,  1971,  Washington,  D.C.),  d. 

2 

Nicholas  Alex,  Black  in  Blue,  A  Study  of  the  Neoro  Policeman  (Aooleton- 
Century-Crofts  ,  Nev  York,  1969  )  ,  p.  27. 


authority,  especially  with  juveniles  and  first  offenders. 

The  Police  Department  has  made  extremely  slow  progress  in  increasing  the 
representation  of  Blacks  and  virtually  no  progress  in  recruiting  Puerto  Rican 
menters  of  the  uniformed  force.    There  are  only  64  Blacks  in  the  uniformed  ranks 
and  only  two  Spanish-speaking  police  officers,  both  born  in  the  United  States, 
although  one  was  raised  and  educated  in  Puerto  Rico.    The  number  of  Black  po- 
lice officers  has  more  than  doubled  since  1960  but  as  the  following  table  indi- 
cates, the  total  represents  only  2.3  percent  of  the  uniformed  force. 

No.  of  Blacks  in  Sworn 
Police  Positions 
1960        -  30 

1967  -  46 

1968  -  56 

1969  -  60 

1970  -  64 

1971  -  64 

Only  three  of  the  64  Black  police  officers  have  achieved  superior  officer  sta 
tus ,  representing  less  than  one  percent  of  the  414  superior  officers  in  the  De- 
partment.   The  13  Black  detectives,  however,  account  for  4  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  detectives. 

The  proportion  of  Blacks  in  civilian  (non-sworn)  positions  of  the  Police 
Department  is  slightly  higher  than  in  the  sworn  group.    The  38  Blacks  in  these 
positions  represent  6.6  percent  of  the  civilian  total.    Two-thirds  of  these  Blacks 
are  employed  as  school  crossing  guards.    Blacks  are  also  seriously  underreore- 
sented  in^the  Police  Cadet  program,  which  had  as  one  of  its  twc  objectives  the 
attraction  of  large  numbers  of  young  Blacks  into  the  Department.    Latest  figures  in 
dicate  that  only  one  of  the  88  current  enrollees  in  the  Cadet  Program  is  Black. 

There  has  been  minor  progress  in  increasing  the  number  of  Black  civilians 
working  in  the  Department.    Between  1969  and  1971,  there  was  a  net  increase  of 
two  Black  civilians  employed  by  the  Department.    As  for  Puerto  Ricans,  there 
are  five  civilians  working  in  the  Police  Department  as  compared  with  only  one 
in  1969. 
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Underrepresentation  on  Police  Force  of  Women 

Women  make  up  over  half  of  the  city's  population  and  about  40  percent  of 
the  city's  women  are  in  the  labor  force.    Of  the  2,800  members  of  the  uniformed 
force,  only  10  (recently  doubled  from  5),  or  only  three-tenths  of  one  percent, 
are  women.    It  may  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number 
of  patrolwomen  during  the  past  quarter-century  since  the  high  point  of  16  in 
1945.    Throughout  the  sixties,  there  were  only  five  sworn  female  personnel  on  the  force. 
This  underrepresentation  is  striking  when  compared  to  the  female  proportion  of 
arrests.    Over  the  past  twenty  years,  women  have  consistently  comprised  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  arrests.    In  addition  to  the  need  for  reflect- 
ing this  sizable  contact  population  in  police  staffing,  the  growing  self-aware- 
ness among  women  of  the  relatively  low  status  accorded  to  them  in  the  labor  force 
has  become  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  shaping  police  recruitment  policy.  More- 
over, the  changing  role  of  the  police  along  conmunity  service  lines  suggests  that 
there  should  be  considerably  greater  representation  of  women  on  the  police  force. 
Mixed  Educational  Profile 

Most  large  cities  have  prescribed  educational  standards  for  their  police 
departments  which  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  school  achievement  level  of  the  ^ 
general  population.    In  this  respect  a  somewhat  higher  educational  requirement 
parallels  the  rigorous  physical  and  age  prerequisites  for  police  service. 
Massachusetts  has  tended  to  lag  in  raising  educational  standards  as  well  as  in 
its  age-physical  fitness  requirements.    It  was  not  until  1967  that  the  minimum 
educational  level  of  high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  certificate  was  enacted 
and  even  this  standard  has  been  diluted  by  legislation  permitting  substitution  of 
three  years  of  military  service  for  the  diploma/equivalency  requirement. 

In  1970  the  educational  profile  of  the  Boston  uniformed  police  was  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  general  adult  population  in  terms  of  high  school 
completion--but  behind  in  terms  of  proportion  of  college  graduates.  An 
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examination  of  educational  data  for  Boston  police  indicates  that  about  78  per- 
cent of  the  uniformed  force  had  hi  ah  school  diplomas  or  equivalency  certifi- 

1 

cates  as  compared  with  40  percent  of  the  city's  adult  population.    (At  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  there  are  about  600  uniformed  men  without  high  school  di- 
plomas, including  75  of  the  400-plus  superior  officers.) 

The  most  serious  educational  disparity  with  that  of  the  general  population 
is  in  the  area  of  college  education.    Less  than  2  percent  of  the  uniformed  force 
has  completed  college  bachelors  degree  requirements  as  compared  with  8  percent 
of  the  general  population.    Only  55  uniformed  men  possess  degrees  of  baccalaureate 
rank  or  higher;  16  of  these  hold  law  school  degrees.    There  seems  to  be  some 
improvement  in  prospect,  however.    In  1970  some  250  Boston  police  officers  were 
enrolled  ii>  institutions  of  higher  education,  most  of  them  in  law  enforcement/ 
criminal  justice  degree  programs. 

There  is  a  growing  acceptance  of  the  notion  that  the  educational  levels  of 
police  officers  should  be  much  higher  than  they  are  at  present.    This  is  reflected 
in  several  significant  developments:    some  police  departments  are  requiring  asso- 
ciate or  bachelors  degrees  as  prerequisites  both  for  entrance  and  promotion;  fed- 
eral legislation  is  providing  financial  incentives  for  higher  education  of  police 
officers;  permissive  state  legislation  offers  bonuses  to  police  officers  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  college  courses.    These  strong  trends  can  be  expected  to  in- 
fluence further  educational  standards  for  entry  to  and  promotion  within  the  Boston 
Police  Department. 

Trend  Toward  Non- Resident  Police  Force 

Massachusetts  reflects  the  nationwide  trend  toward  relaxing  residential 

requirements  for  recruitment  and  employment  within  the  civil  service  system. 

The  Boston  Police  Department's  residential  pattern  has  been  significantly  changed 

during  the  past  few  years  since  a  growing  proportion  of  newly-appointed  patrolmen 
__  - 

The  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  those  for  the  general  population 
cover  persons  25  years  old  and  over,while  those  for  the  police  force  begin  at 
age  21  and  end  at  the  mid-sixties.    Since  older  persons  tend  to  have  less  educa- 
tion than  younger  persons,  an  age  breakdown  for  the  general  adult  population  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  police  force  would  narrow  the  disparity  to  some  extent. 
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live  in  communities  outside  the  city.    Thus,  of  the  633  patrolmen  appointed 
during  the  period  1956-1970,  258  or  41  percent  were  non-residents  of  the  city. 
Moreover  the  trend  is  accelerating.    Almost  half  of  the  288  men  appointed  in  1970 
did  not  live  within  the  municipal  limits  of  Boston.    Moreover,  a  steady  stream 
of  out-migration  to  suburban  communities  is  evident  in  the  uniformed  ranks. 
Over  700  police  officers  now  indicate  residence  outside  the  city  and  almost  600 
of  these  are  patrolmen.    Of  the  2,000  patrolmen  on  the  Boston  police  force,  29 
percent  do  not  live  in  Boston.    A  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  superior  of- 
ficers (about  25  percent)  live  outside  the  city.    In  contrast  to  the  uniformed 
force,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  569  non-sworn  personnel  do  not  live  within 
the  city.    Almost  two  out  of  every  five  uniformed  men  who  do  reside  in  Boston 
live  in  the  outlying  districts  of  West  Roxbury,  Roslindale  and  Hyde  Park. 

It  is  clear  that  the  less-affluent  sections  of  the  city  are  providing 
fewer  new  police  recruits  and  contain  decreasing  proportions  of  the  uniformed 
force.    As  the  universe  of  police  recruitment  continues  to  widen,  police 
appointment  opportunities  for  residents  of  the  inner  city  tend  to  diminish. 

Persons  With  Veterans  Status  Dominate  Police  Force 

There  has  been  a  historical  national  tendency  to  regard  civil  service  oppor- 
tunities.as  appropriate  rewards  for Jionor able  military  service.  Massachusetts 
has  carried  this  concept  to  an  extreme  by  adopting  and  maintaining  an  absolute 
preference  system  for  veterans  which  was  initiated  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
to  assist  needy  middle-aged  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.    Under  the 

state  civil  service  system  disabled  veterans  who  pass  examinations  go  to  the  too  of 
certified  lists,  followed  in  order  of  preference  by  veterans,  widows  or  widowed 

mothers  of  veterans  killed  in  action  or  died  from  service-connected  disabilities. 

Moreover,  appointing  authorities  who  pass  over  disabled  veterans  must  provide 

written  explanation  for  such  actions. 

The  results  of  this  preferential  policy  are  evident  in  the  composition 

of  the  Boston  Police  Department.    Over  2,300  uniformed  men  of  a  total  complement 
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of  2,800  are  veterans.    Of  the  2,300  veterans,  550  are  disabled  veterans.  The 
high  proportion  of  disabled  veterans  in  the  uniformed  ranks  raises  questions 
about  the  relationship  between  disability  for  military  service  and  capacity  to 
perform  the  duties  required  of  members  of  the  uniformed  police  force.    A  re- 
cent report  on  the  State  Police  states  this  paradox  succinctly:    "Hov/  can  a 

1 

person  be  militarily  disabled  but  healthy  enough  for  police  work?" 

The  proportion  of  veterans  in  the  Boston  Police  Department  is  one-fifth 
higher  than  the  proportion  of  veterans  in  the  general  adult  population  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   The  discrepancy  is  much  wider  in  the  disabled  veterans  group:  7 
percent  of  the  male  population  vs.  almost  20  percent  in  the  Boston  police 
force.    The  domination  of  the  Boston  police  force  by  veterans  and  the  unusually 
large  proportion  of  disabled  veterans  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  develop 
a  Department  which  reflects  the  composition  of  the  general  population  and  of 
the  contact  population. 


1 

Massachusetts  Taxpayers  Foundation,  State  Law  Enforcement,  (1966),  p.  94. 
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in.   Personnel  Standards  for  a  Hiqh-Qua11ty  Police  Department:  Recruitment 
and  Career  Development 

Introduction 

The  primary  focus  of  this  portion  of  the  study  is  on  manpower  policy  and 
program  initiatives  which  can  be  taken  by  the  Police  Department,  although  in  a 
number  of  areas,  statutory  requirements  covering  recruitment  and  promotional 
qualifications,  testing  and  certification  processes  and  related  matters  necessi- 
tate cooperative  efforts  with  the  State  Division  of  Civil  Service.    Thus,  this 
study  will  avoid  duplicating  the  research  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Division  of  Civil  Service  by  Bio-Dynamics,  Inc.    The  Bio-Dynamics  project, 
a  statewide  study  of  the  police  recruitment  and  selection  system,  has  three 
major  components : 

1.  A  Recruitment  Study 

2.  A  Study  of  Police  Selection 

3.  A  Study  of  Police  Training,  Performance  Measures  and  Test  Development 
As  of  this  writing,  only  the  first  part  had  been  completed  and  transmitted  to 
the  State  Division  of  Civil  Service. 

Recruitment  Standards  and  the  Fluctuating  Job  Market 

Throughout  the  1950 's  most  police  departments  in  large  cities,  including 

Boston,  experienced  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  in  recruiting  police  officers. 

Moreover,  there  were  arowing  complaints,  supported  by  test  scores,  that  the  in- 

1 

telligence  levels  of  recruits  had  declined.     The  recruiting  situation  changed 
rapidly  and  drastically  with  the  onset  and  deepening  of  the  economic  recession. 
By  the  latter  part  of  1970,  however,  police  salaries  had  improved  considerably, 
while  job  security,  retirement  and  fringe  benefits  began  to  appear  extremely 
attractive  compared  with  the  uncertainties  characteristic  of  many  segments  of 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  average  I.Q.  scores  for  recruit  classes 
at  the  Police  Academy  declined  to  an  all-time  low  of  93.19  in  May,  1969, 
as  contrasted  with  averages  which  ranged  from  105  to  111  during  the  1962-68 
period.    Police  Training  and  Performance  Study  (Dec,  1969),  Project  Re- 
port submitted  to  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  by  the  Police 
Training  and  Performance  Study,  p.  77. 
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the  private  sector  of  the  economy.    The  result  was  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  number  of  applicants  for  patrolman  positions  in  Masaachusetts .    In  contrast 
to  previous  years  when  there  had  been  a  relative   paucity  of  applicants,  and  most 
qualified  candidates  could  expect  early  appointment,  on  September  26,  1970  ,  4,596 
persons  filed  applications  under  the  open  continuous  examination  system  as  com- 
pared to  only  1,533  in  August,  1968.    Almost  3,300  showed  up  to  take  the  written 
examination.    As  of  June  7,  1971,  the  date  of  publication  of  the  latest  police  offi- 
cer entrance  list,  there  were  over  2,000  certified  men  eligible  for  appointment  to 
patrolman  positions  in  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  covered  by  civil  service;  al- 
most 600  certified  names  were  on  the  waiting  list  for  appointment  to  the  Boston  Po- 
lice Department.      Expressions  of  interest  in  police  appointments  from  greater  num- 
bers of  college  graduates  are  being  reported,  including  interest  from  persons  with 
teaching  credentials. 

As  the  job  market  has  tightened  up,  police  departments  (like  all  major  em- 
ployers) have  tended  to  become  more  selective  in  hiring.    In  addition  to  eas- 
ing the  general  recruitment  problem,  the  competitive  job  market  has  encouraged 
police  departments  either  to  raise  or  to  consider  raising  their  educational 
and  other  prerequisites  for  appointment.    The  net  result  has  been  to  permit  po- 
lice departments  to  make  some  inroads  on  one  type  of  unrepresentati veness  char- 
acteristic of  many  police  departments,  i.e.,  the  disproportionately  small  num- 
ber of  police  officers  with  college  education.    It  has  also  enabled  police  de- 
partments to  recruit  highly-skilled  civilians  to  fill  certain  professional  and 
technical  positions. 

However,  this  improvement  in  recruiting  from  one  part  of  the  recruitment  uni- 
verse makes  it  more  difficult  to  increase  the  number  of  recruits  from  disadvantaged 
minority  groups.    During  economic  recessions,  whites  with  college  training  com- 
pete with  Blacks,  Puerto  Ri  cans  and  candidates  from  white,  working-class  families, 
whose  educational  achievements  generally  do  not  exceed  high  school  levels.  If 
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selection  is  made  purely  on  the  basis  of  comnarative  test  scores  (whether 

based  on  intelligence,  job-related  requirements  or  other),  disadvantaged  nersons 

with  limited  educations  are  likely  to  lose  out  to  the  better  educated. 

The  situation  is  reversed,  however,  during  periods  of  economic  prosperity. 
Small  as  the  total  is,  it  was  during  the  booming  sixties  that  the  number  of  Black 
police  officers  in  Boston  more  than  doubled:    When  alternative  employment  is 
plentiful  and  better  paid,  recruits  are  relatively  scarce  and  members  of  minor- 
ity groups  find  it  easier  to  secure  appointment.    Under  present--1971 --economi c 
conditions,  it  can  be  hypothesized  from  past  experience  that  unless  state  Civil 
Service  recruitment  and  screening  devices  are  specially  tailored  to  Black  and 
Puerto  Rican  applicants,  there  will  be  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of 

Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  on  the  Boston  police  force. 
Advantages  of  Police  Service 

In  past  years  relatively  low  salary  levels  were  prominent  among  the  reasons 
usually  offered  for  the  difficulties  of  recruiting  police  officers.    Police  pay 
and  fringe  benefits  have  improved  considerably,  particularly  during  the  last  few 
years.    In  the  City  of  Boston,  for  example,  a  police  recruit  can  reasonably  expect 
to  earn  substantially  more  within  a  few  years  than  persons  with  similar  age  and 
background  and  with  much  more  education.    A  newly-appointed  patrolman  with  little 
more  than  a  high  school  education  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $8,000  which  in- 
creases after  the  second  year  of  service  to  $10,301.    In  addition  he  can  expect  ■ 
to  earn  almost  $800  more  a  year  if  he  works  one  of  the  two  night  platoons.  If 
he  maintains  a  specialist  assignment  for  six  months,  thereafter  he  receives  supple 
mental  pay  ranging  from  $300-$l  ,000  a  year.    In  addition  to  salary  received  for 
regular  tours  of  duty,  a  patrolman  is  paid  an  average  of  about  $1  ,300  a  year 
for  overtime  and  holidays.    For  court  appearances  outside  of  his  regular 
tour  of  duty  the  police  officer  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  per  hour  with  a  mini- 
mum payment  of  $22.50  per  appearance.    More  significant  are  authorized  paid  de- 
tails for  private  individuals  or  firms  (at  construction  sites,  private  parties 
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recent  data  indicate  that  the  average  annual  compensation  per  man  for  oolice  de- 
tails is    $1,500-2,000,  the  range  going  from  an  annual  minimum  of  $550  to  a  maximum 
of  $5,000  for  about  2,000  participating  police  officers.    Thus,  supnl ementary 
pay  together  with  authorized  details  would  provide  the  averaae  young  oatrolman  on 
the  day  shift  after  two  years  of  service  with  a  total  income  of  over  $13,000,  with  some 
earning  $1 5 ,000-$16 ,000  per  year  J    This  may  be  compared  with  median  family  in- 
come for  Boston  which  is  just  over  $9,000  annually  and  an  estimated  median 
income  for  Black  families  of  $7,000  per  year.    While  it  is  true  that  this  level 
of  earnings 'is  achieved  only  through  a  work  week  of  48  or  more  hours,  moonlight- 
ing particularly  among  younger  heads  of  families  is  common,  and  relatively  few 
enjoy  the  unusual  opportunities  for  extra  pay  open  to  Boston  police.    It  is  not 
surprising  that  many  younger  police  officers  find  it  financially  feasible  to 
purchase  homes  in  the  suburbs  since  their  salaries  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  average  suburban  family. 

In  addition  to  competitive  base  salaries  and  generous  total  annual  earn- 
ings, police  officers  are  entitled  to  a  steadily-improving  package  of  fringe 
benefits.    These  include  (1)  a  $200  uniform  and  clothing  allowance;  (2)  two 
to  four  weeks  of  annual  vacation  depending  upon  longevity;  (3)  15  days  of  an- 
nual paid  sick  leave,  which,  if  unused  can  be  accumulated  without  restriction; 
(4)  12  paid  holidays;  (5)  a  liberalized  work  week  under  which  a  police  officer 
has  two  days  off  after  four  consecutive  days  of  work  as  compared  to  a  previous 
two-and-five  work  schedule.    This  change  results  in  1Z8  additional  days  off 
per  year;  (6)  a  family  hospitalization  and  life  insurance  program  under  which 
50  percent  of  the  premium  is  paid  by  the  City;  (7)  generous  retirement  provi- 
sions for  superannuation  and  disability  under  five  separate  retirement  systems 

ranging  upward  to  80  percent  of  highest  base  pay  earnings  for  three  consecutive 
years,  depending  upon  years  of  service. 


^It  should  be  noted  that  the  collective  bargaininq  negotiations  under  way  since  March, 
19/1  are  likely  to  produce  a  base  pay  increase  for  oatrolmen  of  at  least  $1  ,200  per 
year  over  a  two-year  periori 
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In  addition  to  the  above, educational  benefits  are  available  under  two  major 
programs:    (a)  tuition  and  related  expenses  up  to  $300  per  semester  for  enroll- 
ment in  law  enforcement  and  related  degree  programs  paid  under  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP);  (b)  a  state-mandated,  cooperative  plan 
degree  program  which  provides  full  tuition  payment  by  the  Commonwealth  for 

regular  police  officers  of  cities  and  towns  admitted  to  a  four-year  curriculum 

1 

in  a  state  college  located  within  commuting  distance.     Moreover,  a  career- 
incentive  pay  program  providing  supplementary  allowances  above  base  pay  ranging 
from  $300  to  $3,000  a  year  and  depending  upon  earned  college  credits  and  degrees 
is  imminent.    Designed  as  a  reward  for  police  officers  who  further  their  educa- 
tion in  fields  of  police  work,  the  incentive  pay  allowances  amount  to  a  15  per- 
cent increase  in  base  pay  for  police  officers  with  a  two-year,  associate  degree; 
for  police  officers  with  a  baccalaureate  degree,  the  increment  in  salary  is  20 
percent.    The  maximum  of  30  percent  goes  to  police  officers  with  a  masters  degree 
or  law  degree.    Although  62  cities  and  towns  have  already  accepted  the  permissive 
state  legislation  authorizing  police  career  incentive  payments  (the  Commonwealth 

reimburses  cities  and  towns  for  50  percent  of  the  cost),  the  Boston  City  Council 

2 

has  not  adopted  the  program.  ^ 
Members  of  the  Boston  Police  Department,  in  common  with  other  City  employees 
covered  by  state  civil  service  laws  and  rules,  enjoy  almost  total  job  security, 
an  advantage  which  takes  on  added  importance  during  periods  of  large-scale  un- 
employment.   Once  appointed  as  a  police  officer,  the  chances  of  dismissal 
are  extremely  small.    During  the  past  twenty  years,  only  31  police  officers  have 

been  discharged,  an  average  of  less  than  two  per  year.    There  are  also  a  certain 
1 

Authorized  under  c.834,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1970.    Under  this  legislation, 
police  officers  enrolled  in  16-semester  hour  programs  are  required  to  work 
24  hours  per  week  during  the  college  year  and  to  sign  agreements  to  re- 
main as  police  officers  after  completion  of  college  for  as  many  years  as 
aided  by  the  municipality.    Effective  September,  1971,  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment terminated  a  similar  released-time  arrangement  for  an  educational 
program  which  ante-dated  this  leqislation,  presumably  because  of  the  sharply- 
rising  numbers  of  Dolice  officers  attendioq'' coll ecc  and  the  mounting  pressures 
for  maintaining  effective  police  strength. 

2 

Authorized  under  c.835,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1970.    As  of  October,  1971,  an 
estimated  1,600-1,800  police  officers  in  the  state  were  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation.   Among  the  larger  cities  accepting  the  legislation  are  Cambridge, 
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number  of  forced  resignations  and  retirements,  but  these  are  limited  in  number. 
The  average  annual  number  of  resignations  for  all  causes  has  been  only  20  per 
year  during  the  past  decade. 

As  shown  in  Table  1  on  the  following  page,  1971  salaries  and  fringe  bene- 
fits of  the  uniformed  police  force  in  Boston  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
other  large  cities. 
Disadvantages  of  Police  Service 

In  former  years ,  the  police  service  was  widely  regarded  as  an  unattractive 
occupation  because  of  relatively-low  salaries,  long  hours  and  unfavorable  work- 
ing conditions.    Most  of  these  disadvantages  have  been  removed,  but  some  remain, 
including  the  following:    (1)  unfavorable  public  perceptions  of  the  police  force 
and  relatively  low  prestige  of  police  service  as  an  occupation,  (2)  irregular 
hours  which  often  act  as  a  negative  influence  on  family  life,  (3)  special  hazards, 
(4)  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  and  (5)  limited  promotional  opportunities. 

Studies  oyer  the  past  25  years  indicate  that  the  patrolman  "at  the  base 

of  the  occupational  pyramid,  is  accorded  the  low  prestige  that  is  the  lot  of 

1 

the  working  class  of  America."     The  police  themselves  are  keenly  aware  of  the 

lack  of  public  esteem. 

Many  patrolmen  think  that  the  police  vocation  receives  less  pub- 
lic respect  than  other  public  service  occupations.    Of  nine  occupa- 
tions listed,  46%  of  the  police  polled  felt  that  none  were  less  re- 
spected than  the  police. 

The  above  findings  on  police  perceptions  of  themselves  are  confirmed  by 
other  research.    For  example,  according  to  national  studies,  police  officers 
ranked  below  the  mid-point  of  90  representative  occupations.    It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  studies  of  occupational  status  gave  superior  police  officers  a 

3 

status  "comparable  to  that  of  managerial  executives  in  business  occupations." 


1 

Arthur  Ni ederhoffer ,  Behind  the  Shield:    The  Police  in  Urban  Society  (Garden 
City,  New  York,  Doubleday  and  Company,  1967),  p.  21. 
2 

Police  Training  and  Performance  Study,  New  York  City,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

3 

Loc.  cit. ,  p .  22 . 
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Although  throughout  recorded  history  the  police  were  perceived  as  instru- 
ments for  repression  of  working  class  and  racial/ethnic  minority  groups,  in  more 
recent  years  the  resentments  of  minority  group  members  and  students  seem  to 
have  sharpened  and  to  have  become  more  articulate.    One  byproduct  of  this 
trend  has  been  the  extreme  reluctance  of  many  Blacks  to  apply  for  police  do- 
sitions  and  the  accusation  by  some  Blacks  that  Black  police  officers  have 
themselves  become  instruments  of  repression. 

A  combination  of  mistrust  of  the  police  officer  and  his  role  combined  with 
the  low  prestige  of  the  police  occupation  has  also  tended  to  dampen  the  interest 
of  college-educated  youth  in  pursuing  police  careers.    As  noted  earlier,  how- 
ever, the  latter  attitude  seems  to  have  changed,  largely  as  a  consequence  of 
the  1970  business  recession. 

Unlike  most  occupations  which  operate  on  roughly  a  9-5  basis,  police 
work  normally  requires  irregular  hours,  including  unpopular  tours  of  night 
duty  and  duty  on  weekends  and  holidays.    Unanticipated  special  assignments 
and  court  appearances  can  also  cut  into  leisure  time,  including  holidays  and  va- 
cations.   Although  there  is  now  ample  compensation  for  such  duty,  many  wives 
and  fiancees  are  reported  to  be  extremely  reluctant  to  have  their  men  enter  a 
career  which  they  regard  as  interfering  with  normal  family  life. 

Much  of  the  media  portrayal  of  police  work  tends  to  emphasize  the  drama 

and  danger  inherent  in  violent  confrontations  with  criminals  rather  than  the 

routine  characteristics  of  most  police  activities.    There  is  no  question  that 

the  police  occupation  entails  far  more  risk  than  work  in  service  industries 

or  in  most  types  of  manufacturing.    Data  indicate  that  the  fatality  potential 

of  police  work  is  roughly  comoarable  to  other  high-risk  outdoor  occupations. 
According  to  most  recent  national  figures,  total  fatalities  of  police 

on  duty  (including  accidents)  were  66  per  100,000  police  officers.  This 

may  be  compared  with  the  on-duty  death  rate  for  persons  emoloyed  in 

agriculture  (55)  and  construction  (76).    It  may  be  noted  that 


i 
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fatalities  in  Boston  are  substantially  lower--aDnroximately  half--than  the  national 
on-duty  death  rate  for  oolice  officers:    Boston's  police  force  averaqed  just  under 
one  officer  fatality  per  year  during  the  1960's. 

The  on-duty  injury  rate  for  police  officers  is  fairly  substantial.    Year  by 
year,  on  the  average,  one  officer  in  every  ten  receives  time  off  from  work  for 
service-connected  injuries  and  accidents.    Closely  related  to  the  injury  risk  is 
the  high  degree  of  exposure  to  the  elements,  including  rain  and  bitter  winter 
weather.    This  hazard  has  been  somewhat  reduced  by  the  long-term  trend  toward  the 
use  of  patrol  cars  for  surveillance  and  transportation.    Nevertheless,  foot  patrol, 
traffic    duty  and  other  outdoor  assignments  often  exact  a  toll  of  a  police  officer's 
health.    (See  Table  2). 

The  chances  for  promotion  in  police  departments,  as  in  military  organi- 
zations, are  somewhat  limited.    Statistically,  a  patrolman  in  Boston  has  only 
one  chance  in  seven  of  becoming  a  superior  officer  (sergeant  or  higher).  The 
odds  for  higher  status  and  pay  are  improved,  however,  if  detectives  and  "spe- 
cialist" assignments  are  taken  into  consideration.    Calculated  on  this  basis, 
the  chances  for  promotion  increase  to  one  in  three.    Nevertheless,  the  vast 
majority  of  Boston  police  officers  enter  the  department  and  retire  without  ever 
rising  above  the  rank  of  patrolman. 

While  these  objections  certainly  possess  some  validity,  analysis  of  the 
current  balance  sheet  between  assets  and  liabilities  of  police  service  in  Boston 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  credits  far  outweigh  the  debits.  Present 
working  conditions  and  the  prospects  of  continuing  improvement  under  collective 
bargaining  make  police  work  attractive  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  labor 
f 0  rce . 

Dimensions  of  Universe  for  Police  Recruitment 

In  theory  the  primary  recruiting  universe  for  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment and  other  police  forces  in  the  state  consists  of  males  living  in  Massa- 
chusetts between  the  ages  of  21  and  34.    In  1970  there  were  about  500,000  per- 
sons in  this  catenory.    Of  this  total  ?,n  estinated  16,000  are  Black,  of  whon 
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TABLE  2 


Work-Injury    Rates  by  Industry,  1967 


Industry 
Manufacturing 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 


Injury-Frequency  Injury-Severity 
Rate^  Rate"^ 


Marine  Cargo  Handling 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 
Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
Servi  ces 

State  Government: 


14.0  709 

23.9  1239 

63.9  5005 

11.2  467 

2.2  206 

13.2  270 


Highways 
Local  Government: 


Corrections 


19.9 
8.3 


851 


Pol  ice 
Fi  re 

Refuse  Collection 


37.3 
40.4 
52.4 


4328 
2983 
2374 


1 

A  disabling  work  injury  is  defined  as  an  injury  occurring  in  the  course  of 
and  arising  from  employment  which  results  in  death,  permanent  impairment 
or  temporary  total  disability. 


Average  number  of  disabling  work  injuries  for  each  million  employee-hours 
worked. 

3 

Average  number  of  days  of  disability  resulting  from  disabling  work  injuries 
for  each  million  employee-hours  worked. 

SOURCE:    From  Table  150,  "Work-Injury  Rates  by  Industry"  1958-1967,  in  Hand- 


book of  Labor  Statistics  1969,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1969),  pp.  374- 
387. 
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12,000  reside  in  metropolitan  Boston  and  about  10,000  live  within  the  central 
city.    Accurate  data  for  Puerto  Ricans  within  this  age  group  are  unavailable 
but  on  the  basis  of  total  population  estimates,  the  number  probably  does  not 
exceed  1 ,000  to  1 ,500. 

Current  standards  for  entry  into  the  Boston  Police  Denartment  sharoly  reduce 
the  number  of  potential  candidates.    For  examnle,  about  a  third  of  the  males  in 
the  age  group  21-31,  living  in  metropolitan  Boston  do  not  possess  a  high  school 
diploma,  an  equivalancy  certificate,  or  the  substitute  of  three  years  of  honorable 
military  service.    A  significant  orooortion  of  the  remaining  universe  cannot  meet  the 
prescribed  physical  standards.    Another  large  proportion  cannot  pass  the  minimum 
height  requirement  (5'7")  prescribed  by  state  law,  which  is  nrobably  close  to  the 
state  average  for  male  adults.    Still  others  do  not  fall  within  the  aooroved  weight- 
height  proportions,    despite  the  practice  of  permitting  flexibility  on  the  weight  side. 
Records  of  mental  disturbance  or  felony  convictions  eliminate  another  portion  of  the 
universe.    This  latter  factor  is  particularly  significant  for  screening  out  Black  and 
Puerto  Rican  candidates  for  police  service. 

In  view  of  these  restrictions  it  is  not  surprising  that  data  on  open  con- 
tinuous examinations  for  police  officer  (conducted  in  recent  years)  indicate 
that  only  10-15  percent  of  the  total  number  submitting  applications  to  take 
the  examination  are  eventually  certified  as  eligible  for  appointment.    Most  of 
the  attrition  (from  one-third  to  one-half)  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  examination  process  is  due  to  the  failure  of  applicants  in  the  written 
test.    Failure  in  the  written  test  is  particularly  pronounced  among  minority 
group  candidates.    For  example,  while  two-thirds  of  the  white  persons  who 
took  the  Septent)er,  1970  written  examination  achieved  a  passing  grade,  only 
one  in  four  Black  candidates  passed  the  written  test.    Other  major  reasons  for 
not  getting  through  the  entire  process  include  the  failure  to  appear  for  the 
medical  examination  and  failure  to  pass  the  medical  examination  or  the  physical 
fitness  tests.    (Table  below  provides  information  on  the  number  of  applica- 
tions submitted,  the  number  of  applicants  examined  and  the  number  of  persons 
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certified  as  eligible  for  appointment  for  the  most  recent  examinations  for 
police  officer.) 

Date  of              No.  of           No.  of  Applicants  No.  Certified  as  Eligible 

Examination       Appl ications             Examined   for  Appointment 

8/23/68             1,533                     1,079  250 

2/28/70             3,306   .                  2,370  424 

9/26/70             4,595                     3,270  508 

Taking  all  of  the  above  factors  into  consideration,  it  is  likely  that 
only  100,000,  or  only  20  percent  of  males  in  the  21-34  age  bracket  in  Massa- 
chusetts, meet  police  recruitment  standards.    This  20  percent ^  of . course ,  is 
a  select  group  which  normally  has  a  wide  range  of  career  options.    As  noted, 
during  the  1970  recession,  a  total  of  4,600  males  filed  applications  to  take 
the  police  examination  conducted  in  September  and  3,300  showed  up  for  the 
examination.    A  total  of  just  over  500  passed  the  written  examination  and  met 
the  stipulated  medical  and  physical  standards.    This  is  consistent  with  previ- 
ous experience. 

The  recruitment  universe  among  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely small  in  numbers  but  larger  proportions  are  screened  out  by  reason  of 
failure  to  meet  educational,  health,  swimming,  physical  fitness  or  other  pre- 
requisites than  is  the  case  with  respect  to  white  candidates.    It  is  unlikely 
that  more  than  10  percent  of  Blacks  aged  21-34  or  about  1,200  in  metropolitan 
Boston  (and  less  tKan  100  Puerto  Ricans)  can  meet  current  do! ice  standards.  As 
is  true  of  whites  with  similar  qualifications.  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  in 
this  select  certifiable  group  have  available  a  wide  variety  of  occupational 
alternatives  and  are  unlikely  to  choose  a  police  career,  partly  because  of 
prevalent  antipathy  of  such  groups  toward  the  police.    It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  only  88  of  the  more  than  3,000  men  who  took  the  September, 
1970  police  examination  were  Black,  while  there  were  only  six  Puerto  Rican 
appli cants . 
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Patrolman  Openings 

The  previous  section  discussed  the  potentialities  and  realities  of  the 
manpower  pool  available  to  fill  openings  in  the  Boston  Police  Department. 
This  section  is  concerned  with  the  number  of  openings  likely  to  become  avail- 
able over  the  next  decade. 

During  the  past  decade  retirements,  resignations  and  other  terminations 
from  the  uniformed  force  have  averaged  about  90  per  year.    Assuming  that  this 
rate  of  attrition  continues  through  the  current  decade  and  taking  into  account- 
the  inordinately  large  number  of  appoi ntments  immediately  following  World  War  II, 
about  1  ,000  vacancies  will  develop  over  the  next  10  years.    Since  the  annual 
number  of  openings  is  likely  to  hover  around  the  100-mark,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  require  long  periods  of  time  even  to  achieve  modest  objec- 
tives of  representativeness  as  measured  by  race  and  education.    This  is  certain 
to  be  the  case  while  the  city's  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  populations  will  rise 
while  the  white  population  continues  to  decline  and  the  median  education  level 
will  continue  to  increase.    Because  it  is  not  likely  that  the  total  size  of 
the  Boston  Police  Department  will  expand  appreciably  during  the  next  decade, 

the  attrition  rate  is  the  major  determinant  in  the  number  of  job  openings. 

Disregarding  further  increases  in  proportions  of  minority  populations 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1970's,  a  police  force  with  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  would  include  600  of  the  former  and  100  of  the 
latter.     This  represents  almost  a  10-fold  increase  in  the  number  of  uniformed 
Blacks  in  the  department.    Since  there  are  only  two  uniformed  Spanish-speaking 
police  officers  (one  of  Puerto. Rican  background),  achieving  this  objective 
would  mean  virtually  starting  from  scratch.    Of  the  1,000  uniformed  job  open- 
ings in  prospect,  roughly  two-thirds  would  have  to  be  secured  by  Blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans.    New  policies  encouraging  earlier  retirement  of  uniformed  men, 
which  would  increase  the  number  of  early  retirees,  would  make  it  more  feasible 
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to  achieve  overall  representativeness  objectives.    Furthermore,  intelligent  use 
of  available  openings  over  the  next  decade  would  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
average  age  of  the  department  by  attracting  more  younger  people  as  well  as  by  of- 
fering more  openings  for  members  of  minorities  and  college-educated  persons. 
Recruitment  Standards  and  Policies 

Minimum  standards  for  police  recruitment  comprise  an  essential  part  of  a 
study  concerned  with  achieving  objectives  of  (1)  representativeness,  (2)  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  available  manpower,  and  (3)  a  high  quality  of  manpower  re- 
sources. 

For  about  half  a  century  there  has  been  considerable  debate  concerning 
the  proper  qualities  required  for  the  police  service.  Most  of  the  controversy 
has  focused  on  age  levels,  physical  requirements,  veterans'  preference  and 
educational  prerequisites  for  entry  into  police  work.    From  time  to  time 
there  have  been  significant  modifications  in  entry  standards  depending  upon 
recruitment  needs,  characteristics  of  potential  recruits  and  pressures  from 
potential  candidates  and  their  organized  groups.    In  more  recent  years  this 
debate  has  taken  on  new  form  and  new  urgency  as  a  result  of  two  major  de- 
velopments:   (1)  the  rising  educational  levels  of  the  general  population  which 
has  led  to  demands  for  higher  educational  standards  for  police  officers,  and 
(2)  the  growth  in  urban  numbers  and  self-consciousness  of  disadvantaae^  minority 
groups  which  has  led  to  demands  for  recasting  of  all  standards  that  serve  to 
screen  out  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  applicants  for  Dositions  in  urban  police  de- 
partments.   It  should  be  noted  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  pursue  both  of  these 
objectives  simultaneously.    The  elitist  ideal  encompassed  by  the  first  objective 
runs  counter  to  the  concept  of  a  "people's"  police  force  implied  by  the  second. 

As  early  as  the  1930's  it  had  been  recognized  that  the  critical  qualities 
which  a  police  officer  must  possess  included  "a  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
education,  tact,  sound  judgement,  physical  courage,  emotional  stability, 
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impartial ity  and  honesty."'    Four  decades  later  there  has  been  increasina  awareness 

that  the  qualities  indentified  above  continue  to  be  imnortant  for  effective  nolice 

service  but  other  attributes  are  also  required,  some  of  v/hich  have  even  hiaher  ori- 

ority.    For  example,  preliminary  results  of  a  survey  of  nolice  officers  in  Massachusetts 

identified  a  list  of  desirable  attributes  almost  identical  to  the  one  recommended 

in  1934,  but  the  order  of  their  priorities  indicates  a  somev/hat  different 

emphasis.    Their  list  gave  primary  emphasis  to:    (1)  knowledge  of 

the  community  and  "street  sense,"  (2)  ability  to  reason,  respond  quickly  and 

make  sound  judgements,  (3)  ability  to  deal  with  people  and  to  understand 

others,  (4)  ability  to  tolerate  stress,  frustration  and  verbal  and  physical 

abuse.    The  respondents  in  the  sample  felt  that  police  officers  should  also 

possess  maturity,  even  temper,  common  sense,  intelligence  and  concern  for 

others.    It  may  be  noted  that  "courage"  and  certain  physical  requirerrients 

2 

such  as  "size"  ranked  low  on  their  list. 

1.    Minimum  and  Maximum  Age  Requirements  -  The  current  minimum  age  re- 
quirement for  male  applicants  for  patrolmen  is  21  years  of  age  by  the  date  of 
the  civil  service  examination.    At  the  maximum,  applicants  cannot  have  reached 

their  35th  birthday  on  the  examination  date,  although  veteran  applicants  may 

3 

add  their  years  of  military  service  to  the  maximum.      It  seems  appropriate  to 

re-examine  the  age  standards  for  patrolmen  with  a  view  toward  reducing  the 
__ 

Leonard  V.  Harrison,  Police  Administration  in  Boston:  Harvard  Law  School 
Survey  of  the  Boston  Police  Department,  vol.  Ill  (Cambridge,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity  Press,  1934),  p.  223. 

2 

Bio-Dynamics,  Inc.,  "Report  on  the.  Results  of  the  Task  Analysis  Questionnaire" 
(unpublished  memorandum,  October,  1971)    The  samnle  of  oolice 
officers  selected  to  complete  the  task  analysis  questionnaire  included  140 
police  officers  enrolled  in  the  law  enforcement  program  at  University  Col- 
lege, Northeastern^  Universi-ty ;  54  police  officers  attendinn  Boston  State 
College;  and  27  police  officers  participating  in  an  in-service  training  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  the  Boston  Police  Peoartment.    The  cualities  se- 
lected may  reflect  the  fact  that  most  of  the  221  respondents  were  attend- 
ing college.    It  is  possible  that  a  samnle  with  less  educational  qualifica- 
tions and  aspirations  miqht  have  given  priority  to  other  qualities. 

3„ 

Age  requirements  are  prescribed  by  Rule  6.1  of  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission.    Section  5B,  c.31,  G.L.  prohibits  the  adoption  of  a  rule  pre- 
scribing a  minimum  age  for  police  higher  than  age  22. 
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inordinately  high  average  age  of  the  Boston  uniformed  force.    The  trend  toward 
recognizing  maturity  at  younger  ages,  as  for  example,  in  drafting  18-year  olds 
for  military  service  and  in  reducing  the  voting  age  to  18,  suggests  that  the 
current  minimum  age  for  police  service  is  outdated.    There  are  other  compelling 
arguments  which  strengthen  the  case  for  reducing  the  minimum  age  to  18. 

a.  Many  promising  candidates  are  lost  to  the  nolice  service  because 
they  have  chosen  other  career  lines  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21.- 

b.  Younger  recruits  may  be  easier  to  retain  since  their  entire  work 
experience  is  likely  to  be  in  police  work. 

c.  Younger  recruits  tend  to  be  more  physically  fit  for  police  duty 
for  longer  periods  of  time  than  recruits  who  enter  at  more  advanced  ages. 

d.  Younger  recruits  are  usually  more  amenable  to  training  because 

they  are  less  set  in  their  ways. 

Older  men  may  be  motivated  to  become  policemen  because  they 
have  failed  at  other  occupational  efforts  and  are  fleeing  to  the 
protection  of  civil  service.    There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  those  under  25  assume  the  occuoation  with  a  more  positive 
attitude.    Additionally,  policing  is  an  occupation  that  makes 
considerable  physical  demands  upon  the  individual  ,  and  younger 
people  are  more  likely  to  respond  to  these  demands  successfully 
over  the  20  years  or  more  that  they  spend  in  the  police  job.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  more  mature  judgment  of  the  • 
older  person  may  offset  some  of  the  advantages  of  youth.  None- 
theless, the  advantage  of  a  youthful  nolice  force  is  not  negated 
by  the  argument  of  maturity.^ 

The  above  arguments  are  equally  valid  for  reducing  the  maximum  age  limi- 
tation to  29.    Such  a  reduction  would  tend  to  diminish  the  nujnber  of 
superannuated  police  officers  fit  only  for  limited  service.    Moreover,  lowering 

of  the  age  bracket  at  the  uoper  end  by  five  years  would  not  anoreciably 
decrease  the  size  of  the  recruitment  universe  since  there  would  be  a  three-year 
gain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  age  spectrum  in  which  the  potential  number  of  appli- 
cants is  relatively  large. 

2.    Physical  Requirements  -  There  are  several  principal  issues  in  fitness 

standards  for  police  service:    (1)  the  validity  of  standards  which  screen  out 

__ 

Police  Training  and  Performance  Study,  New  York  City,  op.  cit.,  pp.  87-88. 
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large  groups  of  active  and  potential  candidates,  (2)  the  inconsistency  between 
requiring  high  physical  standards  at  the  entry  level  but  subsequently  failing 
to  insist  that  such  standards  be  maintained  as  a  condition  for  remaining  in  the 
uniformed  force,  and  (3)  the  failure  to  distinguish  careful ly "between  those  phy- 
sical standards  and  skills  which  are  required  for  entry  into  the  police  and  those 
which  can  be  acquired  through  training  early  in  a  police  officer's  career. 

There  is  increasing  doubt  with  the  traditional  notion  that  above  average 
height  is  an  indispensable  requirement  for  effective  police  service.  Until 
recently  the  prevailing  attitude  toward  height  was  articulated  by  a  distin- 
guished police  administrator-educator  suggested  in  a  book  originally  published 
in  1950: 

It  is  desirable  that  the  standards  for  all  nolice  officers  be 
worked  out  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  more  officers  in 
the  upper  height  range.    The  small  man  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  dealing  with  a  crowd  or  with  an  unruly  individual.  The 
larger  man  is  better  able  to  observe  in  a  crowd,  and  his  size 
tends  to  instill  a  respect  not  felt  toward  the  smaller  per- 
son.   One  good-sized  policeman,  when  asked  whether  there  were 
any  advantages  in  being  so  large,  reolied  that  it  saved  a  lot 
of  fighting.^ 

During  the  past  20  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  greater 
flexibility  both  in  the  minimum  physical  reauirements  and  in  the  application 
of  such  standards.    This  has  been  reflected,  for  example,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
minimum  height  requirement  for  police  officers  in  Massachusetts  municipal  police 
forces  from  5 '8"  to  5 '7".    Weight  standards  have  also  been  modified  and  are  now 
related  to  height  levels  by  the  State  Director  of  Civil  Service.    Other  physi- 
cal requirements,  such  as  swimming  and  strength  tests,  are  also  prescribed  by 

2 

the  Director  of  Civil  Service. 

Among  the  most  disputed  of  the  current  physical  criteria  for  entry  to  the 
police  service  are  the  current  5'7"  minimum  height  standard  and  the  swimming 


1 

O.W.  Wilson,  Police  Administration  (1963,  2nd  ed.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Npw  York) ,  n.  13Q. 

2 

Under  Rule  9,  State  Commission  of  Civil  Service. 
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performance  test.    The  first  tends  to  screen  out  most  male  applicants  of  Puerto 
Rican  ancestry.    The  second  tends  to  discriminate  against  Blacks  and  Puerto 
Ricans  and  others  who  have  had  limited  opportunity  to  acquire  aquatic  skills. 
The  height  restriction  partially  exolains  v/hy  the  Boston  police  force  does  not 
include  a  single  person  of  Puerto  Rican  birth.    Moreover,  passing  of  the  swim- 
ming test  seems  to  be  a  difficult  final  hurdle  even  for  Blacks  who  have  success- 
fully completed  the  written  examinations  and  other  physical  tests.    For  example, 
of  the  104  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  applicants  who  took  the  written  examination  on 
December  12,  1970  for  the  State  Police,  only  14  passed.    Because  only  44  posi- 

« 

tions  were  available  to  be  filled,  the  cut-off  point  was  revised  upward,  redu- 
cing the  number  of  minority  applicants  to  7.    Only  two  of  these  made  it  through 
the  remainder  of  the  selection  process  and  were  appointed  to  the  State  Police 
Training  Acadeniy.    One  of  them  was  eliminated  on  the  first  day  of  training  be- 
cause he  could  not  pass  the  swimming  test. 

The  current  question  is  whether  the  statutory  minimum  heiqht  of  5'7"  should 
be  retained  as  a  prerequisite.    The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
recomm.ended  in  its  Police  Task  Force  report  that  "all  deoartments  should  eli- 
minate inflexible  mandatory  physical  requi rements ...  Factors  such  as  heiqht 

should  be  considered  along  with  other  attributes  of  the  candidate,  however, 

1 

rather  than  be  automatically  disqualifying."     Police  officers  themselves  sup- 
port the  notion  that  "size"  and  "strength"  are  not  primary  qualities 
for  police  work. 2    TKis  report  agrees  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Commission  and  with  the  finding  of  the  police  officers. 

As  for  the  ability  to  swim,  this  skill  prerequisite  ranked  lowest  of 
the  nine  skills  identified  by  municipal  oolice  officers  in  the  recent  survey. 

Rather  than  require  swimming  as  an  entry  Prerequisite ,  it  would  be  preferable 
__ 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement,  Task  Force  Penort:  The 

Pol i ce ,  00.  cit.,  o.  130. 

2  ^ 

Bio-Dynamics,  Inc.,  "Report  on  the  Results  of  the  Task  Analysis  Questionnaire" 
0^-  cit.  ,  Table  5.    See  items  under  Physical  Attributes  Necessary  in  Perform- 
ing the  Task . 
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to  provide  swimming  instruction  for  all  non-swimmers  as  part  of  the  Police 
Academy  training  program. 

3.    Educational  Requirements  -  Educational  standards  have  also  been  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  controversy  in  recent  years.    On  the  one  hand  there  are 
those  who  maintain  that  any  significant  educational  prerequisite,  including 
high  school,  is  unrelated  to  performance  of  police  work.    This  school  of 
thought  tends  to  rely  heavily  on  a  combination  of  common  sense  and  experience 
as  basic  elements  for  effective  police  performance.    At  the  other  extreme  are 
those  who  claim  that  the  complexities  of  the  modern  police  function  in  urban 
society  require  patrolmen  to  possess  baccalaureate  degrees  while  superior 
officers  have  advanced  degrees. 

.The  most  appropriate  educational  criteria  for  the  Boston  police  force 
should  be  based  on  a  model  of  modern  corporate  organization  tempered  by  the  need 
for  increased  minority  group  representation  and  for  maintaining  certain  mini- 
mal standards.    One  guideline  for  the  Police  Department  is  to  pattern  its  own 
educational  profile  on  educational  distribution  of  the  adult  populati.on  of  m.etro- 
politan  Boston.    The  assumption  is  that  metropolitan  area  adults  hold  occupational 
rank  and  responsibility  which  are  roughly  commensurate  with  educational  attain-, 
ment  and  career  achievement.    The  table  below  indicates  that  the  Boston  uniformed 
police  force  is  better  educated  than  the  area  population  except  at  the  college- 
degree  level . 

Boston  Police  Force    1969  Adult  Population, 

December,  1970                Boston  SMSA 
  (25  and  over)  


Below  High  School  21%  32% 

High  School  62  42 

1-3  years  college  15  10.5 

College  degree  2  15.5 

Source:    Boston  Police  Department  and  Current  Population  Reports,  Population 

Characteri sti cs ,  Educational  Attainment  in  30  Selected  Standard  Metro- 
politan  Statistical  Areas:    1969,  (Series  P-20,  No.  219,  April  5,  1971), 
p.  7 
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Educational  levels  of  the  general  population  are  rising  rapidly,  as  are 
those  of  members  of  the  Police  Department.    In  both  cases,  persons  with  less 
than  a  high  school  education  tend  to  be  older  while  many  of  those  in  the  younger 
age  brackets  have  at  least  some  college  education.    The  critical  gap  in  the  educa- 
tional profile  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  is  at  the  college  level  where 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  officers  with  college  training  to  assume  pro- 
fessional, administrative  and  technical  responsibilities  which  in  other  fields 
call  for  baccalaureate  or  higher  degrees. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  educational  snectrum  is  concern  that  the 
uniformed  force  contains  too  high  a  proportion  of  nersons  who  have  not  com- 
pleted high  school.    There  are  relatively  few  low-skilled  and  semi-skilled  posi- 
tions (e.g.,  equivalent  to  day  laborer)  on  the  force.    For  this  reason  the 
proportion  of  persons  without  high  school  diplomas  should  be  sharply  reduced. 
Fortunately,  even  without  direct  intervention,  the  trend  is  likely  to  be  in 
this  direction  simply  because  of  attrition,  new  recruiting  and  college  educa- 
tion incentives. 

The  question  then  is  what  should  be  the  ideal  but  realistic  pattern  of 
educational  achievement  for  members  of  the  Boston  police  force  over  the  next 
decade.    The  following  educational  requirements  are  suggested. 


*By  1975. 

•*By  1978  (including  lateral  entry)  -  permit  substitution  of  experience  to  a 
maximum  of  2  years . 

According  to  the  pronosed  educational  pattern,  by  1978,  one-third  of  the 

members  of  the  uniformed  force  would  have  at  least  two  years  of  college.  The 

educational  distribution  also  reflects  a  basic  restructuring  of  the  uniformed 

force  by  adding    the  new  title  of  Police  Aide. 


Position  Educational  Level 

Police  Aide  (proposed  new  position)  Below  High  School 

Patrolman  (qualifying  examination)    High  School 

Patrolman  High  School 

Detective  and  Specialist  At  least  2  yrs.  college* 

Sergeant  and  Above  College  Degree** 


Estimated  Percentage 
of  Total  Sworn  Force 


4% 
8 
55 
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The  pattern  recommended  above  offers  an  educational  distribution  which 
meets  a  number  of  important  objectives: 

a.  It  provides  a  special  entry  cateqory--Pol i ce  Ai de--desi gned  to  facili- 
tate entry  into  the  Police  Deoartment  and  ultimately  to  the  uniformed  ranks 

of  qualified  minority  group  members. 

b.  It  reflects  the  need  for  completion  of  a  high  school  diploma  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  effective  performance  of  a  patrolman's  duties. 

c.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  some  college  training  for  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  of  detectives  and  specialist  positions. 

d.  It  recognizes  the  desirability  of  requiring  a  college  degree  for 
performing  the  supervisory,  administrative  and  executive  duties  of  superior  of- 
ficers . 

4.    Other  Recruitment  Standards 

a.    Residence  requirements  -  After  lagging  behind  progressive  juris- 
dictions for  decades,  Massachusetts  has  in  recent  years  relaxed  its  restric- 
tive preemployment  and  postemployment  residency  requirements.    The  effect 
of  this  liberalization  has  been  to  extend  the  recruitment  universe,  first 
from  narrov;  municipal  boundaries,  then  statewide  and,  upon  waiver  by  the 

State  Director  of  Civil  Service  of  domiciliary  requirements,  even  to  nation- 
1 

wide  boundaries.     A  decade  ago  applicants  for  the  uniformed  police  in 


1 

Under  Section  48A,  c.31  ,  G.L.,  any  anplicants  for  the  Dolice  force 
of  a  city  or  town  may  not  be  required  by  Civil  Service  rule  or  otherwise 
to  be  a  resident  of  such  city  or  town  at  the  time  of  filing  his 
application  for  such  apoointment.    By  rule,  however,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  may  require  that  an  applicant  have  residence  in  the  state 
for  one  year  prior  to  filing  such  apoli cation. 
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Boston  were  required  to  have  had  two  years  of  residence  in  the  city  and,  after 
aopointment,  were  required  to  live  within  the  city.    Since  January,  1968,  the 
open  continuous  examinations  for  oolice  officer  in  cities  and  towns  have  in- 
cluded the  waiver  of  state  and  municinal  domiciliary  requirements  for  oolice 
officer  positions.    In  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service  law,  however,  the  State 
Director  of  Civil  Service  must,  in  establishing  the  list  of  elinible  appli- 
cants for  appointments  to  the  police  force  of  a  city  of  town,  olace  the  names 
of  eligible  applicants  residing  in  a  city  or  town  for  one  year  before  filing 

their  applications  for  the  examination  ahead  of  the  names  of  non-resident  eli- 
1 

gible  applicants.     The  pos tempi oyment  residence  condition  for  police  officers 

2 

in  Boston  was  eliminated  in  1965.     Under  existing  law  applicable  to  all  persons 

appointed  to  a  police  force  of  any  city  or  town  in  Massachusetts,  a  newly 

appointed  police  officer  must  within  nine  months  after  appointment  establish 

his  residence  within  such  municipality  or  at  any  other  place  within  the  state 

3 

that  is  vn'thin  ten  miles  of  the  perimeter  of  such  city  or  town.     There  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  all  uniformed  merrbers  of  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment are  observing  this  law  since  departmental  records  show  that  Boston  ool ice- 
men are  residing  in  Attleboro,  Bill  erica,  Bridgewater,  Marsh  field,  Newbury  port 
and  other  cities  and  towns  which  are  clearly  beyond  the  ten  mile  radius  soe- 
cified  in  the  law. 

« 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  during  the  past  four  years ,  statet;ide  examina- 
tions for  patrolmen  of  cities  and  towns  have  been  held  from  which  lists  of  cer- 
tified eligible  for  appointment  to  the  Boston  Police  Department  have  been  assembled. 
Since  preempl  oyment  and  pos  tempi  oyment  residency  conditions  in  the  city  and  in 


1 

Section  48A,  c.31  ,  G.L.  (This  prohibition  on  establishing  certain  residency 
requirements  for  police  officer  appointments  was  added  by  c.857.  Acts  and 
Resolves  of  1967). 

2 

I  C.411,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1965,  .authorized  municipalities  accepting  this 

legislation  to  permit  regular  police  officers  with  at  least  five  years  of 
police  service  to  reside  within  the  state  outside  the  city  or  town  in  a 
place  within  ten  miles  of  the  municipality's  limits. 
3  " 

Section  48A,  c.31  ,  G.L.  ' 
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the  state  are  no  longer  serious  limitations  on  eligibility  for  appointment 
as  a  police  officer  in  Boston,  this  theoretically  stretches  the  recruitment 
universe  to  the  entire  nation.    In  nractice,  however,  examinations  are  not 
conducted  outside  the  state,  thereby  making  it  difficult  for  non-state  resi- 
dents to  participate.    Moreover,  although  residence  requirements  have  been  vir- 
tually eliminated,  until  very  recently  a  critically-important  domicile  compo- 
nent was  linked  to  eligibility  for  veterans'  preference.    To  qualify  for  vet- 
erans' preference,  a  person  not  only  had  to  meet  wartime  service  criteria  but 
was  required  to  furnish  proof  that  he  was  either  domiciled  in  the  state  for 
not  less  than  six  months  prior  to  entry  into  the  military  service  or  had  resided 
in  the  state  for  five  consecutive  years  prior  to  the  date  of  his  claiming  vet- 
erans' preference. 

Since  veterans'  preference  is  virtually  a  prerequisite  for  employment 
as  a  police  officer,  the  state  requirement  of  domicile  for  persons  claiming 
veterans'  preference  considerably  weakened  the  liberalization  of  nreemoloyment 
residency  requirements.    A  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court,  however, 
may  effectively  wipe  out  this  last  barrier.    The  judge  ruled  that 
the  state  residency  component  in  veterans'  preference  under  the  Civil  Service 

system  violated  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 

1 

the  U.S.  Constitution.     Thus  the  future  recruitment  universe  has  been  consid- 
erably widened,  permitting,  for  example,  the  recruitment  of  soon-to-be  dis- 
charged military  personnel  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  bases  who  have  never 
resided  in  Massachusetts. 

In  his  order  of  September  27,  1971,  Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanski  declared  that 
the  plaintiffs  and  others  who  have  applied  or  may  apply  for  oositions  in  the 
Massachusetts  Civil  Service  and  who  satisfy  the  requirements  of  "veteran" 
under  Mass.  G.L.  ,  C.31  &  21(1)  (state  Civil  Service  laws)  could  not  be  denied 
veterans'  oreference  because  they  did  not  meet  the  state  domicile  require- 
ments for  veterans,  under  Mass.  G.L.,  c.  31  &  21(2).    (U.S.  District  Court, 
District  of  Massachusetts,  Stevens  et.  al .  vs.  Camobell  et.  al  . ,  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  71-1571-W,  before  Coffin,  Circuit  Judge,  and  Garrity,  District 
Judge  and  Wyzanski,  Senior  District  Judge.) 
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b.  Citizenship  requirements  -  Both  the  Civil  Service  rules 

2 

and  the  veterans'  preference  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  laws 
require  U.S.  citizenship  as  a  prerequisite  for  appointment  to  positions 
within  the  Civil  Service  system.    Just  as  other  restrictions  in  conflict 
with  constitutional  criteria  of  equal  protection  have  been  struck 
down  in  recent  years,  the  citizenship  barrier  also  seems  to  be  due  for 
dismantling.    If  this  occurs,  it  will  mean  in  effect  that  local  police 
departments  can  appoint  certified  eligibles,  it  they  so  desire,  from 
outside  the  United  States;  e.g.,  from  Canada,  the  West  Indies  and  England. 
This  has  special  implication  for  the  minority  recruitment  of  Blacks 
and  Spanish-speaking  persons  since  the  recruitment  universe  could  be 
expanded  to  include  persons  from  nations  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America. 
However,  Massachusetts'  rigid  veterans 'preference  provisions 
make  it  unlikely  that  this  potential  source  of  police  personnel  could 
be  tapped. 

c.  Veterans'  preference  requirements  -  Probably  the  most  contro- 
versial provision  of  the  Massachusetts  civil  service  law  is  absolute  veterans' 
preference.    In  effect,  Massachusetts  gives  its  veterans  first  claim  on  any 
civil  service  opportunities.    Unlike  the  federal  law,  which  gives  the  ordinary 
veteran  five  additional  points  in  a  civil  service  examination  and  ten 
additional  points  to  disabled  veterans,  the  Massachusetts  law  gives  to  veterans 


1 

Rule  4  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  prescribes  that  applicants  for 
positions  in  the  Civil  Service  system  must  be  citizens  of  the  U.S. 

2 

Section  21 ,  c.31 ,  G.L. 
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(includinq  widov/s  and  widowed  mothers  of  veterans  killed  in  action  or  dvina 
from  service-connected  disability)  viho  nass  a  state  civil  service  examination 
standing  on  certified  civil  service  lists  above  all  other  candidates  regard- 
less of  examination  score.    Disabled  veterans  (those  with  a  service-incurred 
disability  of  not  less  than  10  percent)  are  not  only  given  nreference  over 
other  veterans  but  appointing  authorities  must  give  written  explanation  for 
passing  over  disabled  veterans  in  making  anoointments. 

Absolute  veterans'  preference  continues  to  be  a  serious  deterrent  to  the 
recruitment  and  maintenance  of  a  wel 1 -qual i f ied  police  service.    The  recommen- 
dation has  been  repeatedly  made  that  the  state's  veterans'  preference  policies 
be  brought  into  line  with  federal  policies  which  orovide  fair  recomoense  for 
honorable  military  service.    This  report  stronnly  endorses  this  position. 
Patrolman  Examination  as  a  Factor  in  Recruitment 

For  many  years  the  written  examination  for  patrolmen  in  Massachusetts  was 

largely  based  on  a  92-page  manual  prepared  by  the  State  Division  of 

Civil  Service  ponularly  known  as  the  "bluebook".    Until  1967  two-thirds  of 

this  written  examination  was  based  on  the  bluebook,  20  percent  of  the  test  was  - 

intended  to  measure  memory  and  the  remainder  to  measure  general  information. 

The  International  Association  of  the  Chiefs  of  Police  concluded  in  a  1962  renort 

on  the  Boston  Police  Department  that  the  bluebook  examination  provided  "little 

1 

measure  of  potentially  good  policemen."     This  criticism  was  reflected  in  a  mod- 
est reform:    Sixty  percent  of  the  two  written  examinations  for  police  officer 
conducted  in  1967  consisted  of  questions  based  on  the  bluebook,  the  remaining 
forty  percent  of  questions  intended  to  measure  general  information.    In  1968, 

following  the  lACP  recommendations  and  at  the  request  of  police  officials,  the 
__ 

Field  Service  of  the  International  Association  of  the  Chiefs  of  Police,  A  Survey 
of  the  Police  Department,  Boston,  Massachusetts  (December,  1962),  d.  77. 
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State  Division  of  Civil  Service  substituted  a  so-called  general 

intelligence  test  for  the  memory -based  bluebook  written  examination. 

However,  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Massachusetts,  since  the  latter 

Dart  of  1970,  had  been  hearing  testimony  in  a  suit  brought  on  behalf 

of  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  plaintiffs  who  had  failed  recent  oatrolman 

examinations.    Counsel  for  the  plantiffs  contended  that  the  general 

intelligence  examination  was  not  job-related  and  thus  deprived 

their  clients  of  the  equal  protection  provisions  guaranteed  by  the 

1 

Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Career  Development 

The  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter  have  focused  upon 
standards  and  recruitment  procedure  for  entrance  into  the  uniformed 
police  force.    The  following  sections  discuss  problems  and  policies 
in  the  area  of  career  development.    With  the  important  exception  of 
the  Police  Academy,  other  in-service  training,  and  short-term,  soecialized 
out-service  training  programs  (such  as  those  conducted  by  the  FBI, 
the  Municipal  Police-Science  Institute  and  the  Command  Training 
Institute),  this  discussion  includes  the  critical  components  of  a 
police  officer's  career  from  the  probationary  period  through  promotions 
to  senior  positions . 


1 

Pedro  Castro  et  al  v.  Nancy  Beecher  et  al  ,  U.S.  District  Court, 
District  of  Massachusetts,  Civil  No.  70-1220-'/]. 
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This  analysis  of  career  development  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  funda- 
mental changes  are  occurring  in  the  roles  and  perceptions  of  the  police  func- 
tion.   The  traditional    concept  of  the  police  as  a  paramilitary  organization 
and  the  public's  notion  that  the  job  of  the  police  officer  primarily  revolves 
around  exciting  and  hazardous  crime-fighting  are  beginning  to  alter  significantly 
One  reason  is  that  such  percentions  do  not  square  with  the  facts.    Most  of  the 
daily  routine  of  the  oolice  officer  involves  filling  out  renorts  and  resoonding 
to  an  extraordinary  variety  of  non-criminal  situations:    family  quarrels, 
medical  emergencies,  assisting  and  incarcerating  drunks  and  directing  traffic. 
Arrest-making  plays  a  minor  part  in  a  police  officer's  daily  tour  of  duty. 
On  the  average,  the  Boston  patrolman  and/or  detective  makes  less  than  one 

arrest  a  month,  if  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  traffic  violations  are  exclu- 
1 

ded.      It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  findings  of  the  Task  Analysis 
Questionnaires  compiled  by  Bio-Dynamics,  Inc.  indicated  that  police  officers 
themselves  placed  much  greater  stress  on  community  relations  skills  and  inter- 
personal relations  qualities  rather  than  on  physical  attributes,  ability  to 
use  weapons  and  other  qualities  associated  with  law  enforcement  activities. 
Social  scientists  and  police  practitioners  are  beginning  to  reach  a  consensus  " 

that  conflict  management  rather  than  crime  suppression  is  the  critical  fron- 

2 

tier  for  the  police  force. 

As  one  chief  of  police  assesses  the  situation. 

The  patrol  officer  will  act  as  a  catalytic  agent  to  initiate 
the  process  which  will  bring  together  two  distinct  groups: 
people  with  problems,  and  the  social  agencies  which'have  the 
requisite  skills  and  resources  to  handle  their  problems.  On 
the  street,  the  patrol  officers  will  provide  something  akin 


1 

In  1969  the  Police  Department  made  41,919  arrests.    Of  these,  20,131  in- 
volved drunkenness  and  6,358  involved  traffic  violations.    The  remaining 
total  of  15,430  arrests,  or  about  eight  per  man  for  the  2,000  oolice  offi- 
cers engaged  primarily  in  law  enforcement.    (See  table  VII,  64th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Police  Commissioner  for  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  Year  Ending 
December  31,  1969,  Document  No.  28). 

2 

For  an  incisive  analysis  of  the  changing  role  of  the  police,  see  Patrick  F, 
Murphy,  "The  Modern  Policeman's  Role  in  Contemporary  Society"  (Sneech  de- 
livered at  Mid-Ajnerica  Conference  on  Crime  Control  and  Criminal  Justice, 

Indiana  University  Northwest,  Gary,  Indiana,  September  23,  1970). 
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to  emergency  or  first-aid  social  service  until  the  social 
service  nrofessionals  and  their  resources  can  be  brouaht  to 
bear  on  the  problem. 

***** 

Therefore,  the  patrol  service  officers  of  the  future  will 
be  vitally  concerned  with  the  community  service  aspect  of 
policing.    They  will,  of  course,  continue  to  handle  criminal 
problems,  conduct  investigations,  and  make  arrests;  but,  they 
will  have  assistance  in  these  areas,  whereas  in  the  community 
service  area,  they  Wi  1 1  be  the  primary ,  available  resource. 

Obviously,  the  patrol  officer  must  possess  an  extremely  wide  base 
of  training  and  education,  if  he  is  to  effectively  respond  to 
such  a  varying  degree  of  complex  social  problems.    He  must  also 
possess  definite  skills  in  person-to-person  relationships  and  a 
very  highly  developed  sense  of  empathy.' 

Chief  Garmire's  remarks  represent  in  part  an  analysis  of  current  duties 

performed  by  the  police,  in  part  a  projection  of  future  trends  in  the  nolice 

function  and  in  part  recommendations  to  implement  the  emerging  police  role 

more  effectively.    They  also  provide  a  useful  conceptual  framework  for  re-casting 

career  development  patterns  of  the  Boston  Police  Department. 

Use  of  Probationary  Period 

The  first  critical  stage  in  career  development  is  the  probationary  period. 
Three  personnel  objectives  should  be  achieved  through  the  probationary  in- 
strument:! 

1.  To  refine  further  the  recruit  screening  process. 

2.  To  furnish  a  firm  basis  for  initial  assignments  based  on  demonstrated 
skills  and  interests. 

3.  To  provide  basic  training  in  the  principal  aspects  of  police  work. 
With  respect  to  completing  the  screening  process,  it  is  assumed  that  a 

certain  proportion  of  recruits  will  prove  unqualified  on  the  basis  of  perfor- 
mance at  the  Police  Academy  and  in  the  field.    Experience  indicates,  however, 
that  the  probationary  period  is  not  being  used  to  achieve  this  screening  objec- 
tive.   During  the  1960-1970  period,  of  almost  1,000  probationary  appointments 

Bernard  L.  Garmire,  Chief  of  Police,  Miami  Police  Department,  "Police  Strate- 
gies for  the  Twentieth  Century,"  A  Report  to  the  Miami  City  Commission, 
March  15 ,  1971  ,  p.  7. 
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to  the  Dosition  of  patrolman,  only  seven    v/ere  dismissed  durinq  the  orobationary 
period  while  an  estimated  15  more  resigned  by  request.    In  all  cases,  the 
reason  for  dismissal  or  resignation  was"  mis  conduct" rather  than  substandard 
performance.    Performance  during  the  probationary  oeriod  does  not  seem  to 
carry  any  weight  in  the  evaluation  of  probationary  patrolmen.    A  number 
of  patrolmen,  for  example,  with  less  than  passing  scores  in  tests  given  at  the 

Police  Academy  were  not  discharged  from  the  uniformed  force  during  the  proba- 
1 

tionary  period. 

One  reason  for  the  failure  to  use  the  orobationary  period  effectively  is 
that  it  is  far  too  short  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  lengthened  from  six 
months  to  nine  months  in  1968.    (The  Boston  Police  Department  had  recommended 
increasing  the  probationary  period  to  one  year.)    An  18-month  probationary  oe- 
riod would  provide  the  time  needed  for  more  thorough  assessment  of  police  of- 
2 

ficer  potential . 

With  respect  to  using  the  probationary  period  as  a, testing  ground  for  de- 
termining patrolman  assignments,  the  Police  Department  itself  is  seeking  new 
approaches  to  this  difficult  task.    One  hopeful  possibility  is  the  department's 
own  recommendation  for  a  new  position  of  coach-trainer  in  which  carefully-selected, 
experienced  police  officers  would  be  assigned  the  responsibility  for  guiding 
recruits  through  their  initial  field  assignments. 


1 

Of  169  patrolmen  appointed  Oct.  7,  1970,  6  received  less  than  passing  (70) 
grades  in  academic  work,  79  below  scores  of  50  (out  of  a  maximum  of  80)  in 
the  Otis  (IQ)  test,  and  38  below  scores  of  50  in  their  English-Mathematics 
examinations.    Failure  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  to  make  effective 
use  of  the  probationary  mechanism  has  deep  historic  roots.  Departmental 
performance  in  this  area  during  the  1939-1948  period  was  strongly  criti- 
cized by  Bruce  Smith  (See  Report  of  the  Police  Department  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  House  No.  2600,  June,  1949,  d.  31).    More  than  a  decade  later  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  noted:     "In  the  past  five 
years  384  recruits  have  been  appointed  policemen.    Only  two  probationers 
have  been  dropped  as  the  result  of  failure  to  maintain  acceptable  be- 
havioral standards  during  their  probationary  period."    (See  Field  Service, 
lACP,  A  Survey  of  the  Police  Department,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  op.  cit., 
p.  88. 

2 

An  18-month  probationary  period  was  recommended  by  the  President  Commission's 
Task  Force  report.    See  Task  Force  Report:    The  Police,  op.  cit. ,  p.  132. 
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Chanainq  Police  Role  Requires  New  Career  Lines 

A  second,  but  even  more  basic  issue  in  career  develoonent  concerns  the  im- 
plications of  the  changing  police  functions  for  the  general  and  snecific  duties 
of  the  patrolman.    In  recent  years  greater  attention  has  been  given  in  most  po- 
lice departments  to  developing  a  wide  range  of  specializations  for  police  work, 
particularly  in  crime  investigation  and  related  areas.    In  contrast  the  need  to 
reshape  the  role  of  the  patrolman,  the  principal  police  generalist,  has  been 
relatively  neglected.    There  is  a  direct  parallel  in  this  respect  between  the 
police  and  other  occupations,  as  for  example,  medicine,  where  general  practitioners 
command  less  recognition  than  their  specialist  colleagues.    One  result  of. this 
lack  of  concern  has  been  the  continuation  of  the  patrolman's  job  as  a  humdrum 
task  partly  because  the  police  officer  is  compelled  to  withdraw  from  cases  just 
at  the  point  at  which  they  become  interesting.    This  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate since  the  vast  majority  of  police  officers  will  remain  patrolmen 
throughout  their  careers.    Moreover,  since  most  of  the  public  has  most  of 
its  contact  with  the  police  force  at  the  patrolman's  level,  the  relatively 
unexciting  nature  of  a  patrolman's  daily  tour  of  duty  transforms  many  of  these 
contacts  into  confrontations  between  a  hyner-concerned  citizen  and  a  bored  no- 
lice  officer.    The  patrolman's  job  need  not  be  this  unattractive,  since  in 
reality  it  involves  a  good  deal  of  discretion  and  independent  judgement  calling 
for  mature  decisions  arrived  at  with  only  a  minimum  of  supervision.    As  students 
of  police  work  have  pointed  out,  this  is  one  area  where  the  military  analogy  with 
the  police  department  is  false;  the  soldier  of  equivalent  rank  usually  works  under 
extremely  close  supervision. 

This  report  proposes  a  reorganization  of  police  functions  to  make  the 
patrolman's  job  more  interesting  and  more  purposeful.    In  doing  so,  this 
restructuring    also  would  make  the  work  of  detectives  and  other  specialists 
more  productive.    The  proposal  calls  for  giving  official  recognition  to  two 
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major  aspects  of  the  patrolman's  duties:    (1)  general  i nvesti qatory  activities, 

and  (2)  the  non-criminal  services  responsibilities.    By  taking  on  the  duties 

of  a  general  investigator,  the  patrolman  would  retain  the  non-specialized  and 

less  serious  cases  now  assigned  to  a  detective.    Following  the  model  of  New 

York  and  other  major  cities,  detectives  would  retain  responsibility  for  rnajor 

crimes:    homocides,  narcotics,  robberies  and  larcenies.    In  New  York  it  was 

estimated  that  this  would  result  in  a  shift  of  40-50  percent  of  investigatory 

cases  to  patrol  units.    Hopefully,  this  change  would  result  in  substantial  improve- 

1 

ment  in  the  currently  low  rate  of  serious  crimes  cleared  by  arrest. 

As  for  the  non-criminal  services  aspect  of  a  patrolman's  work,  greater 
official  recognition  should  be  reflected  in  the  opening  of  a  new  career  line 
under  which  a  variety  of  specialist  opportunities  would  become  available  com- 
parable to  those  in  the  detective  category.    To  date  there  has  been  some  recog- 
nition given  to  this  role  in  the  form  of  the  relatively  new  specialist's  rating 
of  Patrolman-Community  Services  Officer  (there  are  now  five  such  positions), 
but  this  represents  only  an  initial  step  in  the  direction  which  should  be  taken. 
This  emphasis  on  non-criminal  services  also  has  implications  for  recruitment, 
selection,  education  and  training  policies  and  programs  as  well  as  for  promo-  ^ 
tional  opportunities.    In  effect,  this  new  concept  of  career  development  would 
permit  the  police  officer  to  pursue  promotion  along  one  of  two  major  directions 
in  accordance  with  his  predilections  and  talents:    (1)  by  taking  the  traditional 
criminal  investigatory  route  and  achieving  promotion  to  detective,  or  (2)  by 
taking  the  newer  community  services  route  and  achieving  promotion  to  specialist 
positions  in  the  non-criminal  services  area. 

In  addition  to  restructuring  career  development  for  patrolmen,  a  compre- 
hensive career  development  program  should  include  the  creation  of  a  new  special- 
_ 

The  rate  of  apprehension  of  property  crimes  in  Boston  is  very  low.  In 
1969  less  than  25  percent  of  actual  offenses  against  property  were  cleared 
by  arrest.    (From  Table  II,  64th  Annual  Report  of  the  Police  Commissioner, 
op.  cit.,  p.  17).     It  should  be  noted  that  these  statistics  refer  to  ar- 
rests, not  to  convictions  and  sentences. 
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entry  position  designed  mainly  for  attracting  members  of  disadvantaged  minority 
groups.    A  specified  number  of  Police  Aide  positions  should  be  established,  be- 
ginning with  an  intital  quota  of  100  and  limited  at  any  one  time  to  five  percent 
of  the  authorized  number  of  patrolmen. 

Police  Aides  would  be  appointed  after  successful  completion  of  a  specially- 
designed  training  program  and  passing  of  a  civil  service  qualifying  examina- 
tion limited  to  those  enrolled  in  the  training  program.     A  high  school  di- 
ploma or  high  school  equivalency  certificate  would  not  be  required  for  enroll- 
ment.   Persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23  would  be  eligible.  Candidates 
who  are  bilingual  should  be  permitted  the  option  of  taking  the  qualifying  exam- 
ination in  Spanish. 

Police  Aides  would  assist  and  be  supervised  by  experienced' patrolmen  in 
performing  a  wide  variety  of  non-criminal  services  and  investigatory-supportive 
activities  in  high -crime  areas.    They  would  not  be  empowered  to  make  arrests 
and  would  carry  no  weapons.    Their  special  knowledge  of  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods should  Drove  invaluable  not  only  in  making  the  fear-ridden  inner  city  more 
livable  but  partly  by  providing  a  pool  of  minority  candidates  for  patrolman 
positions,  it  would  make  the  police  force  more  representative. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  Police  Aides  into  the  regular  uni- 
formed ranks,  entry  to  the  position  of  patrolman  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
qualifying  Civil  Service  examinations  authorized  by  snecial  legislative  act 


1 

This  suggestion  for  a  qualifying  examination  would  require  legislation. 
See  Report  of  the  Council  on  Public  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged  (Re- 
port  to  Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent,  August  17,  1971),  p.  94.    An  alterna- 
tive to  this  would  be  selective  certification,  under  which  the  appoint- 
ing authority  would  request  or  the  Director  of  Civil  Service  would  propose, 
to  meet  a  clear-priority  need,  the  certification  for  apoointment  of  only 
Blacks  or  only  Spanish-speaking  from  the  Police  Aide  eligible  list.  This 
recommendation  was  also  made  by  the  Governor's  Council  on  Public  Employ- 
ment of  the  Disadvantaged  (op.  cit.,  p.  54). 

2 

It  is  reported  that  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  Police  Aides  (called  Community 
Service  Officers)  are  serving  effectively  as  members  of  an  experimental 
Team  Police  Unit  based  in  that  city's  Puerto  Rican  community.    Five  Commu- 
nity Service  Officers,  of  whom  two  are  bilingual,  have  all  the  duties  of 
sworn  police  officers  accept  the  power  to  make  arrests. 
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open  to  Police  Aides  who  have  at  least  three  years  of  satisfactory  service  and  who 

meet  all  other  requirements  for  the  patrolman's  position.    These  examinations  should 

be  designed  so  as  to  require  the  demonstration  of  knowledge  by  a  candidate 

of  the  special  problems  of  at  least  one  minority  group.    The  maximum  number  of 

patrolmen  appointed  through  this  qualifyina  examination  should  be  limited  at  any 

1 

one  time  to  10  percent  of  patrolman's  strength.    Police  Aides  without  high  school 
diplomas  or  equivalency  certificates  should  be  given  remedial  or  other  training 
tailored  around  individual  needs  to  prepare  them  for  the  qualifying  patrolman's 
examination.    Federal  funds  are  available  under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
to  pay  the  wages  of  Police  Aides  and  to  provide  special  training  for  such  Aides. 
Training  and  education  of  Police  Aides  can  also  be  provided  with  federal  funds 
under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act. 

New  Pattern  of  Career  Service  Requires  Higher  Standards  for  Superior  Officers 

At  the  superior  officer  level,  the  Boston  Police  Department  reflects  many 
of  the  patterns  which  characterize  the  lower  uniformed  ranks.    This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  department's  excessive  in-breeding  which  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
following  major  factors: 

1.  The  pool  of  eligible  candidates  for  oromotion  must  be  drawn  entirely 
from  those  in  the  next  lower  grade. 

2.  Candidates  for  promotion  must  have  completed  at  least  three  years  of 
service  as  a  patrolman  to  take  the  sergeant's  examination;  above  the  sergeant's 
rank  at  least  one  year  of  service  in  the  next  lower  officer  grade  is  required 
to  qualify  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  rank. 


1 


For  a  useful  discussion  of  Police  Aide  jobs,  including  related  career  ladders 
and  experiences  in  other  cities,  see  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  Professional  Standards  Division,  Mew  Careers  Program:    A  Police  Man- 
power  Res^ource  (1969,  Sponsored  by  lACP-U.S.  Deoartment  of  Labor,  in  colla- 
boration  with  Social  Development  Corporation  and  University  Research  Corporation.) 
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3.    Although  the  state  civil  service  laws  permit  transfer  of  nolice  of- 
ficers in  grade  from  one  municipality  to  another,  past  and  present  policy 
of  the  Boston  Police  Deoartment  makes  lateral  entry  from  any  source  virtually 
impossi  ble. 

In  many  police  departments  age  50  is  established  as  the  mandatory  or  per- 
missive retirement  age  on  the  grounds  that  they  require  constant  infusions  of 
new,  relatively  young  people  and  that  the  promotional  ladder  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  clogged  with  an  excessive  proportion  of  superannuated  officers. 
Superior  officers  in  the  Boston  Police  Department  too  closely  resemble  their 
subordinates  in  terms  of  age  levels  and  educational  patterns.    It  may  be 
noted  that  45  percent  of  the  sergeants  in  the  Boston  Police  Department  are 
over  50  as  are  57  percent  of  the  lieutenants  and  two-thirds  of  the  captains. 
In  fact,  as  of  the  end  of  1970,  there  were  no  lieutenants  or  captains  under 
age  40;  only  12  sergeants  were  under  40  (only  one  was  under  35). 

Despite  the  fact  that  modern  corporate  organizations  demand  possession 
of  a  college  degree  as  a  basic  prerequisite  for  entry  or  promotion  to  suner- 
visory  and  managerial  ranks,  only  a  small  proportion  of  Boston's  superior 
police  officers  have  completed  college.    As  of  the  end  of  1970,  only  19  superior 
officers  out  of  a  total  of  over  450  have  bachelors  degrees  or  advanced  degrees. 
The  degree  holders  include  three  deputy  superintendents,  four  captains,  four 
lieutenants  and  eight  sergeants.    An  additional  four  superior  officers  have  asso- 
ciate (two-year)  degrees.    None  of  the  five  police  superintendents  possesses 
a  college  degree.    There  is  something  of  a  trend,  however,  for  superior  offi- 
cers to  acquire  higher  education  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  over  10  per- 
cent of  the  suoerior  officers  report  that  they  are  attending  college.    This  hope- 
ful note  must  be  balanced,  however,  by  the  unusually  large  proportions  of  su- 
perior officers  who  have  not  completed  high  school:    one  in  five  among  the 
sergeants,  one  in  seven  among  the  lieutenants,  and  two  out  of  the  35  captains. 
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A  major  obstacle  to  a  modern  career  oolice  service  is  a  reward,  oromotion 
and  retirement  system  v/hich  encourages  suoerior  officers  to  remain  on  the  force 
until  the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  65  (under  the  State-Boston  retirement 
system)  except  for  somewhat  earlier  retirements  for  disability  or  to  take 
advantage  of  liberal  veterans'  retirement  privileges  based  on  30  years  of  serv- 
ice.   Because  superior  officers  tend  to  stay  on  the  job  for  long  periods  of 
service,  candidates  for  promotion  must  be  extremely  patient,  sometimes  wait- 
ing many  years  for  each  promotional  opportunity.    On  the  average  during  the 
1960 's,  there  were  28  appointments  per  year  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  less  than 
10  per  year  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  five  appointments  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
In  the  past  of  the  700-800  patrolmen  who  took  a  typical  examination  for  promotion 
to  sergeant,  45-60  percent  became  certified  as  eligible  but  only  10-20  percent 
of  the  eligibles  on  a  certified  list  could  look  forv/ard  to  appointment.- 

Although  only  50-100  applicants  are  usually  examined  for  promotion  to  the 
ranks  of  lieutenant  or  captain  at  any  one  time,  the  odds  for  being  certified  for 
appointment  to  these  positions  are  much  higher  than  they  are  for  sergeant,  the 
eligibles  usually  ranging  upward  from  75  percent  of  those  examined.    However,  the 
authorized  quotas  for  these  higher-ranking  positions  are  so  limited  that  appoint- 
ments from  a  certified  list  rarely  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  number.  The 
table  below  shows  the  average  length  of  service  of  the  uniformed  force  by  rank. 


Average  Length  of  Service,  Sworn  Personnel,  1970 


Position 

Al  1  Sworn  Personnel 


Average  Number  of  Years'  Service 


Superi  ntendents 
Deputy  Superintendents 
Captai  ns 

Lieutenant  Detectives 

Lieutenants 

Sergeant-Detecti  ves 

Sergeants 

Detectives 

Patrolmen 


16.0 
29.8 
26.5 
27.4 
27.7 
26.5 
27.6 
24.0 
19.7 
13.6 
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As  indicated  in  the  following  table,  the  longest  wait  is  for  promotion 

to  sergeant.    Once  over  this  first  major  hurdle,  "much  less  patience  is  required 

to  reach  the  next  higher  ranks. 

Age  and  Experience  Factors  in  the  Promotion  of  Police  officers  ^ 

1960-70 

No.  of  Aver.  Age  Average  Length  of  Average  Years  of  Serv- 


Rank  Promoted  to 

Men 

in  Years    Service  on  Force 

ice  in  Prior 

Chief  Superintendent 

1 

55, 

.0 

28, 

.0 

3, 

.0 

Superi  ntendent 

7 

53 

.4 

25 

.7 

3, 

.6 

Deputy  Superintendent 

27 

51, 

.7 

25, 

.0 

6, 

.2 

Captain 

46 

48. 

.7 

22, 

.0 

7, 

.0 

Lieutenant 

97 

45, 

.0 

18. 

,8 

6. 

,5 

Sergeant 

277 

42, 

.9 

16, 

.2 

16. 

,2 

An  alternative  career  system  should  aim  to  reward  demonstrated  ability 
at  the  earliest  possible  age.    This  would  involve  adopting  promotional  prac- 
tices prevalent  in  the  military  service  and  universities  under  which  age  and 
years  of  service  are  linked  to  rank.    Under  the  proposed  system  there  would 
be  mandatory  retirement  ages  for  each  rank:    following  the  State  Police  prece- 
dent, for  patrolmen,  this  would  be  age  50;  for  sergeants  the  retirement  age  would 
be  55;  for  all  other  superior  officer  ranks,  age  60. 

To  make  retirement  at  lower  ages  more  palatable,  a  retirement  model  based 
on  military  practices  should  be  adopted  which  would  require  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent retirement  laws  affecting  police  officers.    These  revisions  would  authorize 
a  minimum  retirement  allowance  for  police  officers  equal  to  50  percent  of  salary 
(based  on  the  present  formula  for  calculating  average  allowable  compensation) 
after  20  years  of  service  regardless  of  age  and  with  mandatory  retirement  at 
age  50. 

In  order  to  effect  a  more  manageable  transition  to  such  liberalized 
retirement  ages,  the  proposed  retirement  ages  would  be  optional  beginning  in 
1976  and  would  not  become  mandatory  until  1981.    At  the  patrolman  level,  for 

example,  this  would  mean  that  retirements  would  increase  from  a  projected  total  of 
100  per  year  to  an  estimated  300  annually  between  1976  and  1981.    Since  earlier  re- 
tirement ages  would  entail  large  increases  in  the  City's  annual  outlay  for  pen- 
sions, the  Commonwealth  should  follow  the  practice  of  other  states,  e.g.. 
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New  Jersey,  and  assume  half  the  annual  expense  for  the  pensions  of  police  offi- 
1 

cers.      The  Police  Department  should  also  provide  career  counseling  service  to 
assist  retiring  police  officers  who  so  desire  to  establish  themselves  in  new  part- 
time  or  full-time  careers. 

The  recomnended  career  model  would  not  require  changes  in  existing  civil  service 
provisions  concerning  stipulated  years  of  service  in  each  lower  grade  before  being 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  level.    Some  major  changes,  however,  would  be 
necessary.    These  would  include  the  elimination  of  the  present  departmental  prohibition 
against  lateral  entry  with  due  care  to  avoid  wholesale  raidina  of  other  police  departments 
and  the  relaxation  of  restricitve  legislation  governing  promotional  practices.  The 
objective  is  to  expedite  the  attraction  of  the  best  available  apolicants  from  police  force 
throughout  the  nation  to  positions  of  leadership  in  the  Boston  Police  Department. 

The  proposed  career  system  should  also  aim  to  link  positions  of  leadership 
and  positions  requiring  professional  or  technical  skills  to  the  achievement  of 
higher  educational  standards.    By  June,  1977,  to  be  eligible  for  the  rank  of 
sergeant,  patrolmen  should  be  required  to  hold  at  least  an  associate  degree  awarded 
after  completion  of  two  years  of  college.    Furthermore,  to  be  eligible  for  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  and  above,  officers  must  possess  a  minimum  of  a  baccalaureate  degree 
from  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  education.    This  five-year  grace  pe- 
riod should  give  incumbents  who  meet  the  orooosed  age  requirements  amnle  time 
to  complete  their  college  preparation.    This  latter  recommendation  is  consist- 
ent with  the  suggestion  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  completion  of  4  years  at  a  college 
or  university  is  a  minimum  requirement  for  top  administra- 
tive and  staff  positions  in  other  branches  of  government. 
No  less  should  be  demanded  of  administrative  and  supervi- 
sory personnel  in  our  police  departments. 

Therefore  police  departments,  and  particularly  larger 
departments,  should  take  immediate  steps  to  establish  the 
minimum  educational  requirement  of  a  baccalaureate  degree 
at  an  accredited  institution  for  all  major  administrative 
and  supervisory  positions.    The  need  for  an  influx  of  trained 


1 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  State-Local  Relations 
in  the  Criminal  Justice  System  (Washington,  D.C.,  Auoust ,  1971 ) ,  Table  1 3, 
p.  86. 
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or  exoerienced  persons  nossessinq  colleqe  credentials  iyto 
top  management  positions  is  a  current  and  critical  one. 

Under  the  above  model ,  for  examole,  extremely  caoable  younq  men  who 
entered  the  police  force  at  the  aqe  of  23  could  reasonably  exnect  to  be  nromoted 
to  sergeant  by  age  30,  to  lieutenant  in  their  mid-thirties,  and  cantain  by  aqe 
40.    This  v/ould  permit  most  captains  to  serve  for  15  or  more  years  before  man- 
datory retirement. 
Need  for  Career  Service  Specialists 

In  recent  years  police  departments  have  increasingly  recognized  the  need 
for  restructuring  staffing  patterns  to  adapt  their  manpower  resources  to  chang- 
ing objectives  and  strategies,  as  previously  discussed  in  this  report.  This 
adaptation  has  taken  two  principal  forms:    (1)  the  creation  of  new  professional, 
administrative  and  technical  positions  in  the  fields  of  planning  and  research, 
law,  computerized  information  systems,  business  management,  oersonnal  manage- 
ment, public  information,  and  communications;  in  many  cases ^1  argely  because 
of  their  education  and  skill  requi rements , non-sworn  nersonnel  have  been  an- 
pointed  or  promoted  to  these  positions;  (2)  the  reassignment  of  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled, and  routine  functions  formerly  performed  by  uniformed  police  to  non- 
sworn  personnel:    parking  meter  supervisors,  school  traffic  supervisors,  police 
security  guards  (city  prison),  police  matrons  (house  of  detention)  police  clerk  tyn- 
ists  and  radio  communications  technicians. 

In  Boston  there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  the  second  category  and 
some  movement  in  the  professional,  administrative  and  technical  category.  As 
of  the  end  of  1970,  there  were  575  non-sworn  employees  in  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment, or  17  percent  of  its  total  manpower.    This  compares  with  224,  or  only 
seven  percent  in  1960.    School  traffic  supervisors  comprise  over  one-third  of  the 
non-sworn  group;  police  cadets,  who  primarily  perform  clerical  duties,  repre- 
sent the  next  largest  group  of  non-sworn  employees.    A  further  move  in  this 
direction  was  the  divestiture  of  certain  police  functions  to  other  municipal 

agencies,  including  the  transfer  of  the  parking  meter  enforcement  responsibility 

__ 

Task  Force  on  the  Police,  Task  Force  Renort:    The  Police,  on.  cit.,  n.  127. 
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(both  tagging  and  towing)  to  the  Traffic  and  Parking  Department  and  partial 
transfer  of  emergency  ambulance  operations  to  the  Health  and  Hospitals  Department. 
The  tagging  aspect  of  parking  meter  enforcement  alone  required  74  parking  meter 
supervisor  ( "meter  maid" )  positions  in  1971. 

Despite  the  substantial  progress  made  in  recent  years  in  the  reallocation  of 
functions  not  demanding  sworn  personnel  to  lower  paid,  less  skilled  staff,  in  some 
cases  and  to  more  specialized  staff  in  other  cases,  there  is  still  a  considerable 
distance  to  go.    For  example,  it  has  been  estimated  that  completion  of  the  transfer 
of  emergency  ambulance  service  to  the  Health  and  Hosoitals  Department  and  the  re- 
assignment of  current  uniformed  force  responsibilities  in  traffic  control,  miscel- 
laneous licensing  activities  (auctioneers,  bicycle  regulations,  dogs,  taxi  cabs, 
junk  collectors,  itinerant  musicians,  second  hand  motor  vehicle  dealers,  sightsee- 
ing autos  and  drivers,  Sunday  v/ork  permits,  etc.),  and  police  listing  for  prepara- 
tion of  the  voting  list  would  release  some  300-400  uniformed  police  officers  to 
other  duties.    Additional  activities  now  performed  by  police  officers  which  could 
reasonably  be  reassigned  to  civilian  employees  include  complaint  clerks  (an  esti- 
mated 50  civilians  in  such  positions  replacing  an  equivalent  number  of  uniformed 
men),  several  typists  for  the  teletype  operation,  and  secretarial  staff  to  perform 
skilled  clerical  duties  in  the  division  station  houses. 

The  Boston  Police  Deparmment  has  made  less  progress  in  meeting  its 
growing  needs  for  professional,  administrative  and  technical  manpower.  A 
limited  number  of  new  top-echelon  positions  in  planning  and  research,  law, 
criminalistics  and  radio  communications  (totalling  seven  in  all)    have  been  crea- 
ted in  recent  years.    Moreover,  additional  technician  positions  (two  forensic 
chemists  and  two  data  processing  systems  analysts)  were  scheduled  for  aonointment 

at  the  end  of  1971  under  the  federally-assisted  Emergency  Employment  Act  and 
several  senior-level  systems  analysts  were  to  be  recruited  at  this  same  time 
and  paid  from  funds  under  the  federal  Safe  Streets  Act. 

The  Boston  Police  Department  has  major  manpower  deficiencies  in  the  fol- 
lowing professional  , administrative  and  technical  fields:    (1)  departmental  man- 

agament,  (2)  conimuni  cati  oris  ,  and  (3)  con-unity  services  resources. 
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In  departmental  management  the  high-priority  needs,  many  of  which  have 
been  identified  in  interviews  v;ith  departmental  officials,  include  higher  levels  of 
skills  (and  in  most  cases  additional  experienced  staff)  in  the  fields  of  research 
and  program  planning,  management  information  systems,  personnel  management 
and  training, and  fiscal  planning  and  control.    For  example,  the  present  regu- 
lar staff  of  the  Research  and  Planning  Division  consists  of  a  civilian  Director 
(trained  in  operations  research),  six  uniformed  police  officers  (including  two  su- 
perior officers),  four  student  interns  (college  cooperative  students  in  law  enforce- 
ment), one  police  cadet  and  one  principal  clerk.    For  soecial  projects  the 
division  supplements  this  staff  with  temporarily-assigned  personnel.    The  di- 
vision's critical  manpower  requirements  are  to  augment  its  ranks  with  full-time, 
highly  ski  1  led • program  analysts  and  statisticians  to  carry  out  increasing 
responsibilities  in  program  planning  and  evaluation,  criminalistics,  canital 
improvement  programming,  special  equipment  planning,  federal  grant  planning 
and  monitoring. 

Moreover,  the  Police  Department's  capability  for  initiating  and  maintain- 
ing urgently-needed  management  information  systems  has  been  limited  by  its 
lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  trained  systems  analysts  and  corriDuter  programmers. 

In  personnel  administration,  the  increasing  pressure  to  redirect  and  reshape 
the  Police  Department's  recruitment  and  training  activities  in  addition  to  the 
demands  for  career  development  suggested  in  this  report  point  to  the  need  for 
significant  upgrading  in  the  status  and  staffing  of  this  important  function. 

Although  many  areas  of  personnel  management  are  by  statute  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  Division  of  Civil  Service,  the  Police  Department's  appoint- 
ing authority  and  highly  important  responsibilities  for  making  maximum  use 
of  its  manpower  resources  and  for  maintaining  high  quality  of  manpower  Per- 
formance point  to  the  need  for  greater  attention  to  personnel,  which  accounts 
for  over  90  percent  of  police  expenditures.    The  police  personnel  function  war- 
rants elevation  to  the  highest  command  level  under  the  superintendent-i n- 
chief,  and  the  Personnel  and  Training  Division  requires  additional  expertise 
in  such  personnel  areas  as  recruitment,  testing,  performance  evaluation. 
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training  and  career  development,  guidance  and  counselling  for  present  and 
retiring  police  personnel,  payroll  administration  and  personnel  data. 
In  addition,  continuing    close  attention  to  minority  recruitment  and  related 
concerns  in  minority  employment  would  be  ensured  by  establishing  a  new  position  of 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer. 

In  communications,  the  immediate  need  is  to  round  out  the  staff  of  radio 

communication  technicians  for  handling  the  newer,  comnlex  equipment.  Emerging 
communications  technology  applied  to  police  work  in  the  fields  of  television, 
alarm  systems  and  information  transmittal  will  in  the  fairly  near  future  re- 
quire additional  highly-skilled  professional  and  technical  personnel. 

In  fiscal  planning  and  control,  the  primary  need    is  the  anplication  of 
modern  pi anning-programming-budgeti ng  techniques  to  link  effective  police 
planning  and  evaluation  to  the  budgetary  and  fiscal  management  process.  This 
will  require  the  employment  of  several  broad-gauge  professionals  canable  of 
working  closely  with  their  counterparts  in  the  Research  and  Planning  Division 
and  in  operations . 

This  report  has  suggested  that  just  as  patrolman-specialists,  detectives 
and  criminalistics  experts  provide  back-up  capability  for  the  patrolman  in  his  ^ 
law  enforcement  duties,  a  parallel  departmental  capability  is  needed  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  non-criminal  areas  of  police  service.    At  the  present  time 
there  is  very  little  capability  of  this  type  in  the  Boston.  Police  Department  at 
the  patrolman  level:    5  Patrolman-Community  Service  Officers  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Affairs,  29  Patrolmen-Juvenile  Officers,  and  10  Patrolwomen. 
There  seem  to  be  four  major  problem  areas  in  which  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment requires  substantial  injection  of  professional  skills:    domestic  rela- 
tions (family  problems),  community  relations  (community  problems,  particularly 
those  of  a  racial  and  ethnic  character),  youth  problems,  and  medically-related 
problems  (drug  addiction,  alcoholism,  etc.).    The  professional  disciplines  and 
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interi  iscipl inary  skills  to  be  tapped  for  filling  new  positions  in  these 
areas  include  social  work,  sociology,  psychology,  medicine,  and  law.  Persons 
from  these  disciplines  should  work  out  of  the  13  divisions  on  a  team  basis, 
each  district  having  at  least  one  team  of  specialists  in  non-criminal  areas 
working  closely,  as  appropriate,  with  their  criminal  specialist  counterparts. 
Those  divisions  with  major  concentrations  of  non-criminal  services  problems 
would  be  assigned  additional  teams  as  may  be  necessary.    In  addition  to  the  teams 
working  in  the  field,  planning,  evaluation  and  other  highly-specialized  staff  in  the 
non-criminal  areas  would  provide  back-up  assistance  at  headquarters.  Develop- 
ment of  a  specific  table  of  organization  would  require  intensive  study,  but 
it  can  be  tentatively  estimated  that  75-100  persons  consisting  of  police  spe- 
cialists, superior  officer  specialists  and  civilian  specialists  would  man  the 
district  and  headquarters  teams. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  model  makes  no  rigid  distinctions  be- 
tween sworn  and  non-sworn  employees,  between  male  and  female  staff,  or  between 
personnel  on  the  basis  of  racial  and  ethnic  characteristics.    Appointment  to 
these  specialist  positions  should  meet  the  department's  objectives  of  represen- 
tativeness and  quality.    Thus,  this  model  would  onen  up  new  career  opportunities 
for  college-trained  police  officers  (providing  a  particular  incentive  for  those 
now  enrolled  in  higher  education  programs)  and  for  women.    There  would  a^so  be  par- 
ticular opportunities  for  professionals  and  paraprofessionals  experienced  in 
the  special  problems  of  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

Under  the  collective  bargaining  contracts  between  the  City  of  Boston 
and  the  two  major  groups  of  uniformed  police  officers,  police  officers  assigned 
to  almost  200  patrolman-specialist  positions  and  about  60  superior  officer- 
specialist    positions  receive  specialist's  pay  ranging  from  $300  to  $1,000 
per  year  as  supplements  to  their  base  pay.    Supplementary  pay  is  granted 
after  six  months  of  service  in  a  specialist's  assignment.    The  establishment 
and  remuneration  of  specialist  positions  has  been  treated  as  a  collective  bar- 
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gaining  issue  and  assignments  to  these  positions  have  been  made  outside  the 
regular  civil  service  framework.    This  should  be  changed.    To  encourage  widespread 
competition  and  the  appointment  of  the  most  highly  qualified  available  persons  to 
these  specialist  positions,  the  State  Division  of  Civil  Service  should  conduct  an 
independent  job  analysis  of  these  positions  and  require  competitive  examination 
for  appointment  thereto  based  on  appropriate  educational  and  experience  pre- 
requisites. 

Special  Recruitment  and  Career  Development  Programs 

There  are  two  primary  situations  in  which  police  recruitment 
become  a  high  priority  iss'ip;    (1)  during  those  periods  when  the  abun- 
dance of  higher-paying  non-police  jobs  make  it  difficult  for  police  departments 

to  recruit  adequate  numbers  of  disadvantaged  recruits;  and  (2)  during  periods 
when  large  numbers  of  deprived  minorities  become  politically  aware  and  resent- 
ful of  their  under-representation  on  the  police  force.    The  first  condition 

prevailed  during  the  1960's.    With  the  opening  of  the  1970's  decade,  a  com- 
bination of  an  economic  recession  and  higher  police  salaries  greatly  expanded 
the  number  of  candidates  for  police  positions.    An  ample  supply  of  qualified 
applicants  is  likely  to  remain  available  in  the  foreseeable  future.    The  nrob-.^- 
lem  of  satisfying  minority  group  aspirations  in  the  face  of  growing  competition 
for  positions  in  the  police  is  the  critical  police  recruitment  issue  of  the 
1970's. 

The  state  Civil  Service  laws  assign  primary  resoonsibil ity  for  the  re- 
cruitment  of  police  officers  and  other  positions  covered  by  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice system  to  the  State  Division  of  Civil  Service.    This  includes  determining 
the  eligibility  of  applicants  through  examinations,  determining  the  relative 
standing  of  applicants  on  eligible  lists,  planning  and  conduct  of  formal  re- 
cruitment programs,  and  preparation  and  dissemination  of  notices  of  examina- 
tions.   The  role  of  local  police  departments  in  recruitment,  although  less 
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directjs  significant  because  the  actual  aonointment  of  police  officers  rests 

v/ith  local  police  administrators  and  if  cities  and  towns  so  desire,  they  can 

conduct  vigorous  campaigns  in  special  recruitment  areas,  such  as  the  attraction 

of  minority  grouo  members  to  their  nolice  departments. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  study  of  nolice  recruitment  and  selection  under- 

1 

taken  for  the  State  Division  of  Civil  Service,  the  state  has  played  a  relatively 
passive,  routinized  role  in  recruitment,  limiting  its  activities  largely  to 
the  preparation  of  stodgy  examination  announcements  and  to  the  dissemination  of 
such  notices  within  narrowly  circumscribed  limits.    One  of  the  underlying  causes 
for  this  deficiency  has  been  the  one-man  professional  staff  in  the  State  Bureau 
of  Recruitment.    The  State  Division  of  Civil  Service  planned  to  augment  this  staff 
slightly  by  filing  two  newly-created  positions  of  assistant  supervisor  for 
recruitment,  one  to  concentrate  on  recruitment  of  Blacks,  the  other  on  the 
recruitment  of  Spanish-speaking. 

If  the  Boston  Police  Department  had  mounted  an  effective  large-scale 
campaign  to  compensate  for  the  minimal  efforts  of  the  State  Division  of  Civil 
Service  in  recruiting  minority  police  officers,  the  situation  would  not  be 
quite  so  serious.    In  practice,  since  the  early  1960 's  the  Police  Department 
has  undertaken  limited  and  intermittent  recruitment  and  training-related  ac- 
tivities to  attract  Black  police  officers.    The  principal  efforts  were  the 
following: 

1.    New  Careers  Training  program,  1967  -  This  program  was  conducted  at  Free- 
dom House,  a  Roxbury-based ,  non-profit,  community  service  agency  with  federal 
funds  provided  by  the  city's  antipoverty  agency  and  under  the  aegis  of  the  Police 

Community  Relations  Advisory  Committee  of  District  9.    The  training  focused  on 

__  - 

Unpublished  report  by  Bio-Dynamics,  Inc.  (undated). 
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preparing  Black  applicants  for  the  police  examination,  the  content  of  which 

was  a  combination  of  general  knovledge  and  questions  derived  from  the  police 

manual,  known  as  the  blue  book.    Most  of  the  18  Black  police  officers  appointed 

to  the  Police  Department  since  1967  were  enrolled  in  this  special  program. 

2.    Police  Cadets  -  This  special  police  recruitment  and  training  program 

1 

was  authorized  by  state  legislation  in  1967.      The  original  objectives  of  the  po- 
lice cadet  program  were  a)  to  increase  the  supply  of  qualified  applicants  during 
a  period  when  there  were  severe  shortages  of  such  men;  and  b)  to  stimulate 
the  recruitment  of  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ri  cans  into  the  police  force.  Neither 
of  these  objectives  was  achieved.    The  first  objective  quickly  became  outdated. 
Within  two  years  of  the  initiation  of  the  program  (October,  1968),  there  v/^re  no 
longer  shortages  of  qualified  recruits.    Furthermore,  the  program  never  succeeded 
in  enrolling  a  significant  number  of  minority  group  cadets  although  the  original 
goal  was  to  recruit  half  the  cadets  from  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans.    Of  191 
enrollees  in  the  program  from  its  inception,  only  four  have  been  Black;  none  was 
Spanish-speaking.    As  of  September,  1971,  three  of  the  four  Blacks  had  dropped 
out, leaving  one  among  the  88  youths  in  the  cadet  program. 

There  is  serious  question  whether  the  cadet  program  under  its  present  ,^ 
restrictions  can  serve  as  a  useful  vehicle  for  appointment  to  the  Boston  Po- 
lice Department.    Police  cadets  must  compete  in  onen  Civil  Service  examinations 
for  appointment  to  the  police  force  with  veterans  who  enjoy  absolute  preference. 
Partly  for  this  reason  no  police  cadet  has  yet  been  appointed  to  the  uni- 
formed force  in  Boston.    Of  three  Boston  nolice  cadets  who  took  the  Civil 
Service  examination  for  police  officer  in  February,  1970,  two  passed; 
one  was  appointed  to  the  police  force  in  the  town  of  Dedham.    Five  of  the  six 

police  cadets  who  took  the  September, 1970 ,  examination  for  police  officer 
__ 

Section  21A,  c.l47,  G.L.  (c.430.  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1967). 
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passed  but  a  U.S.  district  court  decision  subsequently  nullified  the  eligi- 

1 

bility  list  established  from  this  examination. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Boston's  experience  is  not  unique;  police  cadet  pro- 

2 

grams  throughout  the  United  States  have  oroved  disapoointing.      Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  seem  preferable  to  discontinue  the  police  cadet  program  and 
rely  on  the  recommended  Police  Aide  approach  for  attracting  minority  group  can- 
didates and  on  higher  education  degree  programs  for  providing  qualified  cadres 
of  superior  officers  and  specialists. 

3.  Student  Interns    -  Since  1965  the  Boston  Police  Department 
has  been  conductina  a  student  intern  program.    This  nrovides  in-service 
training  and  employment  for  an  annual  quota  of  10  student  interns  attending 
institutions  of  higher  education  which  offer  degrees  in  law  enforcement,  police 
administration  or  scientific  detection.    In  practice  such  student  interns, 
come  from  Northeastern  University's  cooperative  education  program  and  are 
enrolled  in  courses  leading  to  such  degrees.    They  are  usually  assigned  for 
three-month  or  six-month  periods  to  planning  and  research,  data  processing 

or  the  crime  laboratory.    During  the  nast  five  years  that  the  program  has 
been  in  operation  not  a  single  student  intern  has  become  a  oolice  officer  in 
the  Boston  Police  Deoartment.    Whether  the  objective  of  the  student  intern 
program  is  simple  recruitment  or  providing  the  nucleus  for  a  future  cadre  of 
suoerior  officers,  the  orogram  has  not  achieved  its  aims. 

4.  Police  Applicant  Training  Program  -  In  a  direct  effort  to  increase 
the  number  of  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  aopli cants  for  the  nolice  officer  exam- 
ination, the  Boston  Police  Department  (using  a  grant  from  the  Committee  of 
__ 

The  cadet  program  has  suffered  from  a  high  attrition  rate.    Of  the  103  ca- 
dets who  have  left  the  Boston  program,  27  were  either  drafted  or  volunteered 
for  the  armed  services;  25  transferred  to  new  higher-paying  police  clerk- 
typist  positions;  20  resigned  for  reasons  of  other  employment j  10  resigned 
because  of  low  pay;  10  left  to  continue  college;  one  resigned  because  of 
physical  injury;  and  ten  left  without  citing  any  reasons. 

2 

See  James  W.  Osterburg  and  Hillard  J.  Trubitt,  "Recommendations  Based 
upon  a  Study  of  Police  Cadet  Programs  in  the  United  States,"  The  Journal 
of  Criminal  Law,  Criminology  and  Police  Science,  vol.  61,  No.  3,  1970. 
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the  Permanent  Charity      Fund  of  Boston)  snonsored  a  special  police  annlicant 
training  orogram  in  1971.    It  vyas  administered  by  the  Municipal  Police-Science 
Institute  and  coordinated  by  the  department's  Bureau  of  Community  Affairs. 
After  personal  interviev^s  screened  out  persons  v/ith  physical  and  other  obvious 
defects,  80  applicants  began  classes  at  the  Police  Academy  on  March  2,  1971. 
Of  this  total,  55  were  Blacks,  20  whites  and  five  Puerto  Ricans.    For  10  weeks, 
five  nights  per  week,  classes  were  conducted  in  high  school  equivalency 
subjects,  reading  comprehension  and  grammar,  and  mathematics.    By  the  time 
the  program  was  completed,  41  applicants  were  still  attending  regularly. 
Among  the  reasons  offered  for  the  high  droDout  rate  was  the  languaae  barrier, 
family  difficulties,  lack  of  transportation,  night  shift  work  requirements, 
not  enough  challenge  in  the  course  (according  to  some  of  the  better  educated). 
Of  the  18  trainees  for  whom  the  state  equivalency  examination  fee  was  paid, 
15  were  expected  to  receive  their  equivalency  certificate. 

The  evaluation  report  prepared  by  the  coordinator  assigned  by  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Affairs  concluded  with  the  following  recommendations  for 
consideration  in  planning  future  similar  training  programs. 

1.  The  Police  Department  should  not  become  involved  in 
basic  education.    This  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Division  of  Education,  who  have  amnle  facili- 
ties for  this.    Any  future  applicant  should  be  advised 
to  first  acquire  his  Equivalency  (if  still  required) 
and  then  apply. 

2.  Any  applicant  who  does  not  have  a  sufficient  command 
of  the  English  language  should  acquire  that  ability 
first.    In  the  above  program,  ten  weeks  was  insuffi- 
cient to  teach  English  and  reading  comprehension  to 
those  who  did  not  have  this  basic  skill. 

3.  Any  future  similar  effort  should  be  structured  so  that  any 
equal  amount  of  time  can  be  given  to  basic  math,  a  subject 
that  most  of  the  applicants  needed  help  in  very  badly. 

4.  Two  to  three  nights  a  week  should  be  the  maximum  time  re- 
quired for  attendance.    Although  this  program  was  set  up 
so  that  one  group  attended  twice  a  week  and  the  other 
three  times,  there  were  some  who  were  so  fervent  in  their 
quest  for  a  career  in  law  enforcement  that  they  attended 
four  or  five  nights  a  week.    This,  of  course,  was  their 
own  individual  decision;  however,  it  may  have  contributed 
to  fatigue  and  other  personal  problems  at  home. 


1 


Progress  Report  of  Police  Applicant  Training  Proaram:    Memorandum  of  June  2, 
1971  from  Paul  E.  Johnson,  Community  Relations  Division, to  Jeremiah  P. 
Sullivan,  Suneri ntendent ,  Bureau  of  Community  Affairs. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  special  minority  recruitment  programs,  the  Bur- 
eau of  Community  Affairs  has  exercised  its  continuing  responsibility  for  in- 
forming members  of  minority  groups  about  opportunities  in  the  Boston  Police 
Department.    These  efforts  have  included  visits  to  public  schools,  talks  be- 
fore neighborhood  organizations,  media  appearances  and  participation  in  job 

1 

marts  and  expositions.     The  department's  recruitment  activities  have  met  with 
minimal  success     partly  because  recruiters  used  in  initial  concentrated  ef- 
forts were  white  rather  than  Black  or  Puerto  Rican  and  partly  because  the  re- 
cruitment campaigns  themselves  lacked  the  universality,  comprehensiveness  and 
intensity  needed  to  overcome  the  many  hurdles  faced  by  members  of  minority  groups 
who  may  be  interested  in  and  qualified  for  police  careers.    Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  obstacles  is  the  veterans'  preference  requirement  coupled  with  the  limi- 
ted number  of  police  job  opportunities  available  in  any  one  year  and  the  increa- 
singly stiff  competition  from  members  of  white  groups. 

There  are  several  promising  directions  based  on  experience  in  Massachu- 
setts and  other  parts  of  the  nation  which  might  be  pursued  to  increase  the 
number  of  minority  candidates  for  the  Boston  Police  Department.    High  priority, 
should  be  given  to  expanding  the  recruitment  universe  by  extending  the  recruitment 
activities  of  the  State  Division  of  Civil  Service  and  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment throughout  the  nation,  particularly  to  large  cities  containing  sub- 
stantial proportions  of  young  Black  and  Spanish-speaking  males.  | 


1 

For  details  see  memorandum  of  December  17,  1970,  entitled  "Recruitment  Ef- 
forts of  This  Division"  from  Deputy  Superintendent  Herbert  A.  Craigwell, 
Commanding  Community  Relations  Division,  to  Superintendent  Jeremiah  P.  Sul- 
livan, Chief  Bureau  of  Community  Affairs:  and  Memorandum  of  January  18, 
1971,  entitled  "Efforts  of  This  Office  in  Minority  Police  Recruitment',  from 
Deputy  Superintentent  Craigwell  to  Superintendent  Sullivan. 
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If  the  state's  existing  veterans'  preference  policies  are  not  changed,  the  focus 
of  such  intensive  recruitment  should  be  on  minority  grouD  persons  who  have  been  or 
will  be  completing  their  military  service.    Suitable  arrangements  should  be  made  not 
only  to  promote  serious  recruitment  on  military  bases  but  to  conduct  the  written  and 
other  examinations  at  convenient  locations  as  aopropriate.    Consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  enlisting  on  a  contractual  basis  the  services  of  community  organi- 
zations in  Boston  and  other  high-potential  areas  with  proven  experience  in  out- 
reach, counselling  and  trainee  preparation  activities  to  recruit  and  groom  can- 
didates for  the  police  officer  examination'.    The  need  and  utility  of  such  spe- 
cial pre-employment  preparation  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  one-shot  local 
programs,  including  the  1967  New  Careers  training  program  and  the  1971  Police 
Applicant  training  program. 

A  continuing,  comprehensive  and  national  effort  to  recruit  and  prepare  mi- 
nority group  candidates  for  the  police  service  can  be  conducted  at  little  or  no 
cost  to  the  city  or  state.    This  is  important  because  national  recruitment 

Can  be  expensive.    For  example,  Washington,  D.C.  spent  over  $700  per  recruit 

1 

in  its  1965  nationally-oriented  campaign. 

One  model  that  might  be  followed  as  a  joint  endeavor  of  the  State  Division  of 
Civil  Service  and  the  Boston  Police  Department  is  the  program  being  launched 
by  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters  (AFL-CIO)  under  a  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  help  recruit  and  prepare  about  1,200  mi- 
nority Vietnam-era  veterans  for  fire  department  examinations.    Boston  is  one 
of  12  participating  cities.    Under  the  direction  of  a  retired  training  officer 
from  the  Boston  Fire  Department  and  with  the  assistance  of  several  Black  re- 
cruiting officers,  100  minority  candidates  in  Boston  who  can  meet  civil  serv- 
ice criteria  will  be  selected  early  in  1972  and  assisted  in  preparing  for  state  civil 
service  examinations.    In  addition  to  funds  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
grants  are  available  under  the  U.S.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Program  for 


1 

Century  Research  Corporation,  Recruitment  and  Retention  Factors  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  R'epa  red  for  The  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  (Arlington,  Va . ,  July  18,  1965),  Table  5,  Part  I,  p. 9 
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special  recruitment  and  pre-employment  preparation  activities. 

A  direct  approach  to  active  military  personnel  and  recently-discharged 
minority  servicemen  who  might  be  interested  in  police  careers  could  also 
prove  rewarding.    Philadelphia,  for  example,  secured  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  names  of  local  servicemen  who  v/ould  soon  be  eligible  for  discharge. 
In  addition,  that  city's  recruitment  staff  made  regular  visits  to  local  Vet- 
erans Administration  offices  to  check  lists  of  discharged  veterans  who  had 
asked  for  employment  assistance.    Philadelphia  also  made  arrangements  with 

local  Draft  Boards  to  receive  lists  of  names  of  returning  servicemen  report- 

1 

ing  ten  days  after  discharge  as  required.     Close  contacts  should  be  made  with 
Project  Transition  programs  at  Fort  Devens  and  other  military  bases  on  which 
persons  with  six  months  or  less  to  serve  are  enrolled  in  special  training  proj- 
ects to  facilitate  their  readjustment  to  civilian  life.    High  school  equiva- 
lency preparation  for  those  with  less  than  three  years  of  military  service  and 
police  job-related  training  should  be  incorporated  into  existing  Project  Tran- 
sition programs  and  developed  in  close  cooperation  with  local  police  officials. 

To  be  successful  a  direct  approach  to  potential  minority  group  candidates 
cannot  be  conducted  along  present  lines.    What  is  required  is  an  aggressive 
recruitment  compaign  which  gives  priority  to  four  principal  communications 
channels  as  identified  in  a  special  study  for  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment:   (1)  advertising  in  metropolitan  newspapers  of  general  circulation  and 
radio  spots,  (2)  posters  in  public  transit  system  stations  and  vehicles, 
(3)  community  organizations,  (4)  word-of-mouth  referrals.    According  to  the 
findings  of  the  New  York  City  study, 

1.    Advertisements  and  articles  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation, 
the  Daily  News,  and  the  brief  radio  spots  available  to  the  NYCPD 
have  been  much  more  effective  than  the  recruiting  efforts  directed 
through  channels  thought  to  reach  primarily  a  minority  population. 


1 

See  Richard  L.  Garlatti,  "Police  Recruiting  Success  Story  Written  in  Phila- 
delphia", Public  Personnel  Review  (April,  1971),  pp.  101-105. 
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2.  The  Mew  York  City  Transit  Authority  Police  use  subway  posters  as 
general  recruiting  tools  not  specifically  directed  at  minority 
candidates.    These  turn  out  to  be  inadvertent  but  effective  means 
of  publicizing  job  openings  in  the  NYCPD.    Twenty-one  percent  of 
a  sample  of  the  at-large  eligible  minority  population  indicated 
that  they  had  heard  of  openings  in  the  NYCPD  through  subv/ay  posters. 
Surely  others,  who  realized  these  posters  were  not  for  the  NYCPD 
and  therefore  did  not  mention  them,  were  also  exposed  to  them. 
Therefore,  the  aforementioned  21  percent  probably  understates  the 
efficacy  of  these  posters. 

3.  Current  efforts  to  use  community  organizations  as  source  for  ne// 
minority  applicants  do  not  appear  to  have  been  adequate;  this  is 
suggested  by  the  significant  numbers  of  interested  young  men  who 
recommended  an  extension  of  these  efforts. 

4.  Among  those  minority  youths  now  applying  for  positions  with  the  NYCPD, 
referrals  by  close  personal  associates  are  as  important  a  recruiting 
mechanism  as  for  white  youths. 

The  last  point  raises  special  problems  because  of  the  limited  number  of 
minority  group  police  officers  in  Boston  and  the  critical  demand  for  their 
patrol  and  investigative  services  in  the  inner    city.    In  view  of  the  relative 
importance  of  personal  contacts  as  a  recruitment  device,  however,  the  Boston 
Police  Department  must  assign  more   Black  police  officers  and  Spanish-speaking 
officers  to  intensive  recruitment  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.    In  the  re- 
cent past  only  two  Black  police  officers  have  been  given  responsibility  for 
minority  recruitment  in  addition  to  other  community  relations  duties. 

The  Rand  study  also  provides  useful  guidelines  for  the  State  Division  of 
Civil  Service  and  the  Boston  Police  Department  for  shaping  the  content  of  promotional 
materials  specifically  aimed  at  minority  group  members.    It  was  found,  for  example, 
that  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans,  unlike  their  white  counterparts,  laid  heavier  stress 
on  the  community  service  a?-°cts  of  police  work  than  on  the  monetary  benefits.  In 
addition,  many  are  interested  in  reducing  the  high  crime  rates  in  their  own  communi- 
ties.   The  Rand  study  also  found  a  clear  need  for  providing  specific,  easily-understood 
information  in  recruitment  promotional  materials  concerning  those  derogatory  items  in  a 
person's  background,  e.g.,  conviction  for  a  felony,  which  disqualify  him  from  joining 

The  New  York  City  Rand  Institute,  Minority  Recruiting  in  the  New  York  City 
Pol  ice  Department,  Part  I,  "The  Attraction  of  Candidates,"  Issac  C.  Hunt,  Jr. 
(May,  1971 ),  p.  xi i i . 
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the  police  force.      It  has  also  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  that 
the  State  Division  of  Civil  Service  should  drastically  simolify  the 
application  form.    This  would  be  helpful.    The  length  and  comolexity 
of  the  present  application  tend  to  discourage  applicants,  particularly 
from  minority  groups. 

Important  as  they  are,  effective  advertising  and  recruitment 
represent  only  a  vital  first  step  in  expanding  minority  employment 
on  the  police  force.    Two  major  obstacles  remain  which  may  nullify 
even  the  best  recruiting  effort.    These  are  (1)  absolute  veterans' 
preference  and  (2)  the  limited  number  of  job  openings  in  the  uniformed 
force. 

It  has  been  previously  pointed  out  that  absolute  veterans'  preference  con- 
stitutes a  serious  deterrent  to  qualitative  upgrading  of  the  state  and  municipal 
services  in  Massachusetts,  including  the  oolice  service.    Veterans'  preference 
poses  a  special  problem  with  respect  to  minority  recruits.    As  previously  indicated 
the  potential  recruitment  base  for  minority  groups  is  already  so  small  that 
any  major  diminution  like  that  imposed  by  veterans'  preference  represents  a 
serious  obstacle  to  achieving  a  representative  police  force.    This  adds  addi- 
tional weight  to  arguments  for  major  changes  in  the    veterans'  preference  law. 

As  pointed  out  above,  in  an  average  year  only  about  100  patrolman  posi- 
tions become  vacant  on  the  Boston  police  force.    This  means  that,  at  best, 

Ibid. ,  p.  xiv. 
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only  a  relatively  small  number  of  openings  for  minority  group  members  in  any 
one  year.    Under  these  circumstances  it  makes  little  sense  to  mount  a  major 
promotional  campaign  as  indicated  by  the  1970-71  experience  of  the  State  Po- 
lice.   In  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination, 
the  State  Police  launched  an  intensive  minority  recruitment  program  which  in- 
cluded special  posters  and  literature,  a  recruitment  van  touring  the  state  over 
a  three-month  period  with  visits  to  17  communities  lasting  one  to  five  days, 
and  enlistment  of  local  media  and  community  groups  to  attract  potential  appli- 
cants.   A  recruitment  officer  assisted  by  two  state  troopers  toured  with  the 
van.    The  promotion  campaign  could  be  considered  successful  since  it  attracted 
to  the  examination  over  2,800  persons,  of  whom  just  over  100  v/ere  from  minority 
groups.    Of  the  total,  645  passed  the  examination,  including  14  minority  group 
persons.    The  difficulty  was  that  only  44  job  openings  were  available,  requir- 
ing a  drastic  upward  revision  in  the  examination  cut-off  point.    Only  one 
minority  group  member  was  finally  appointed  to  the  State  Police  training  aca- 
demy.   This  experience  suggests  that  a  large-scale  recruiting  campaign  must 
be  indissolubly    linked  to  large  numbers  of  job  openings.    Adoption  of  the 
earlier-retirement  model  proposed  in  this  report  could  provide  the  major  reser-, 
voir  of  job  openings  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.    In  effect, 
beginning  in  1976  the  annual  number  of  patrolman  openings  would  triple  for  a 
period  of  three  or  four  years  before  levelling  off  to  a  more  normal  rate  in 
the  1980's.    This  means  that  an  intensive  recruitment  campaign,  beginning  in 
1974,  could  result  in  a  substantial  and  rapid  shift  toward  representativeness 
in  the  Boston  police  force. 

Private  corporations  and  a  growing  number  of  federal  agencies  conduct 
college-recruiting  campaigns  on  college  campuses  throughout  the  nation.  State 
and  municipal  agencies  tend  to  be  laggard  in  this  respect.    In  Massachusetts 
neither  the  state  government  nor  the  City  of  Boston  undertake  any  serious, 
continuing  effort  to  attract  qualified  college  graduates  to  civil  service 
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systems.    This  omission  is  particularly  inexcusable  in  view  of  the  unusually 
rich  resources  in  higher  education  in  greater  Boston.    To  a  limited  degree  this 
failure  can  be  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  impact  of  absolute  veterans' 
preference,  but  most  college  cam.puses  contain  substantial  numbers  of  veterans 
attending  school  who  might  respond  favorably  to  positive  recruitment  efforts. 
Based  on  New  York  City's  experience  one  successful  method  of  recruiting  col- 
lege graduates  might  be  to  approach  students  in  their  senior  years  with  a  com- 
bination of  suitable,  community  service-oriented  literature  and  carefully 
selected  recruiting  teams.    This  effort  would  be  consistent  with  the  career 
development  model  proposed  in  this  report  which  provides  both  educational  pre- 
requisites for  promotion  to  superior  officer  and  specialist  positions, finan- 
cial incentives  for  higher  education  and  new  opportunities  in  professional, 
administrative  and  technical  areas  for  persons  with  educational  credentials. 
Higher  Education  and  Career  Development 

The  controversy  over  whether  higher  education  and  the  police  service 
are  compatible  is  subsiding.    Previous  sections  of  this  report  identified  the 
growing  variety  of  federally-assisted  and  state-aided  orograms  which  offer 
incentives  to  police  departments  to  encourage  higher  education  for  members 
of  their  force     and  provide  financial  inducements  and  career  opportunities 
to  police  officers  for  successful  completion  of  college  courses.    Higher  edu- 
cation for  the  police  has  taken  two  major  forms:    (1)  the  vocationally- 
oriented  approach,  which  is  commonly  found  in  community  or  junior  colleges  and 
offered  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis,  leading  to  the  possible  attainment 
of  an  associate  degree  in  police  science;  (2)  the  broader  liberal  education 
approach,  which  places  emphasis  on  liberal  arts  and  the  social  sciences  and 
gives  less  attention  to  technical  skill  courses. 

There  are  several  problems  in  translating  the  new  priorities  for  higher 
education  into  an  effective  career  development  program.    The  first  is  the 
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temptation  for  police  officers  to  enroll  in  so-called  "diploma  mills"  and  non- 
accredited  institutions.    This  is  not  considered  a  serious  danger  in  Massa- 
chusetts since  the  career  incentive  pay  legislation  requires  that  credits  and 
degrees  must  be  earned  at  accredited  institutions.    The  second  problem,  con- 
sidered much  more  serious,  is  the  tendency  for  community  colleges  to  establish 
police-science  programs  which  give  credit  for  narrowly-designed  vocational  courses 

such  as  traffic  control  procedures  and  training  in  the  use  of  firearms,  subjects 

1 

which  are  considered  part  of  basic  or  advanced  training  at  police  academies. 
An  even  more  serious  dilution  of  higher  education  occurs  in  the  case  of  com- 
munity colleges  offering  full  college  credit  for  courses  taken  at  police  aca- 
demies and  for  experience  in  police  service.    This  limited  vocational  approach 

2 

has  been  severely  criticized  in  a  number  of  recent  studies. 

The  most  promising  developments  in  higher  education  for  the  police  serv- 
ice in  the  Boston  area  are  the  bachelors  and  advanced  degree  programs  offered 
by  Northeastern  University  and  Boston  State  College. 

Northeastern  University's  College  of  Criminal  Justice  provides  a  full- 
time  curriculum  on  the  cooperative  plan  and  a  part-time  program  leading  to  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  criminal  justice.    Three  major  fields  of  study 
may  be  selected:    Law  Enforcement,  Correctional  Practices  and  Security.  The 
College  also  offers  a  two-year  associate  degree  of  science  in  criminal  justice. 
These  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  present  and  potential  praction- 
ers  who  seek  a  liberal  education  as  well  as  professional  training.    For  the 
bachelor's  degree,  almost  half  the  requirements  are  in  basic  courses  and  such 
core  courses  as  psychology , sociology ,  criminology,  political  science,  public 
administration,  constitutional  law  and  history.    The  remaining  courses  cover 

This  concern  was  reflected  in  the  inclusion  of  a  $20,000  grant  to  the  Board 
of  Regional  Community  Colleges  under  the  Commonwealth's  1970  criminal  jus- 
tice plan  for  development  of  a  model  community  college  curriculum. 

2 

See  Task  Force  Report:    The  Police,  op.cit. ,  p.  127,  and  Charles  B.  Saunders, 
Jr . ,  Upgrading  the  American  Police:    Education  and  Training  for  Better  Law 
Enforcement  (The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  1970),  pp.  101-107. 
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the  major  concentration  and  for  law  enforcement  include  such  professionally- 
oriented  and  vocationally-oriented  subjects  as  civil  law  and  criminal  justice, 
administration  of  justice,  evidence  and  court  procedures,  police-community  re- 
lations, research  methods  in  criminal  justice,  police  supervision,  etc.  More 
than  half  of  the  250  Boston  police  officers  attending  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  enrolled  at  Northeastern  University's  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Law  School  and  other  colleges. 

Since  September,  1969,  Boston  State  College  has  operated  a  baccalaureate 
degree  program  for  law  enforcement  personnel  which  was  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  top-level  officials  of  the  Boston  Police  Department.    This  is  an  inter- 
disciplinary program  which  places  heavy  emphasis  on  political  science,  psychology 
and  sociology.    Law  enforcement  majors  are  required  to  complete  three  core 
courses  (two  in  law  enforcement)  and  seven  additional  courses  in  social  sci- 
ences along  with  general  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  degree  can- 
didates.   During  the  1971-1972  academic  year,  about  150  persons  were 
enrolled,  about  90  of  them  from  local  police  departments,  most  of  these  from 
the  Boston  Police  Department.    Many  of  the  enrollees  receive  either  tuition 
grants  and/or  loans  under  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Education  Programs  or 
have  their  tuition  paid  for  by  the  Commonwealth  under  the  state  college 
cooperative  plan. 

Candidates  for  the  state  college  cooperative  plan  are  admitted  on  the 
basis  of  recommentation  by  their  superior  officers  and  demonstration  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  for  college  work  through  a  competitive  admission  examination.  A 
battery  of  one-day  tests  is  used  in  lieu  of  the  regular  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  tests  to  screen  candidates.    Police  officers  enrolled  in  this 
program  must  sign  an  agreement  to  remain  in  full-time  employment  as  police 
officers  in  their  cities  and  towns  after  completing  their  college  work  for 
as  many  years  as  they  have  been  in  the  program.    A  parallel  evening  program  in 
law  enforcement  is  in  the  planning  stage.    There  are  no  minority  group  members 
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in  the  baccalaureate  degree  program  from  local  police  departments  although  a 
few  Black  students  are  taking  law  enforcement  as  their  major  field  of  study. 
Linking  Higher  Education  and  Career  Development 

This  report  has  previously  pointed  out  that  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment's only  two  on-going  recruitment  and  career  develooment  programs--pol i ce 
cadets  and  student  interns--have  not  succeeded  in  channeling  young,  non-veteran 
candidates  into  patrolman  positions  within  the  department.    This  observation 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  non-veteran  graduates  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  degree  programs  who  are  not  already  regular  members  of  a 
police  force.    For  example,  the  first  three  graduates  of  the  Boston  State 
College  degree  program  in  law  enforcement  secured  positions  in  federal  agencies: 
the  FAA  (sky  marshal),  FBI  and  Treasury,  Department. 

A  second  emerging  problem  affects  tne  growing  proportion    of  the  uniformed 
force  (now  10  percent  in  degree  programs  and  increasing  rapidly)  who  are  en- 
rolled in  law  enforcement  and  related  degree  programs,  mainly  at  Northeastern 
University  and  Boston  State  College.    Their  years  of  higher  education 
may  yield  tangible  benefits  in  the  forms  of  career  incentive  pay,  credit  in 
the  training  and  experience  component  of  the  competitive  police  promotional 
examinations  for  college  courses  directly  related  to  their  work  (amounting 
to  20  percent  of  the  total  examination  grade),  and  excellent  preparation  for 
the  written  portions  of  promotional  examinations.    However,  police  officers 
with  bachelors  or  advanced  degrees  have  no  guarantee  of  new  career  opportunities 
reflecting  their  academic  training.    This  could  be  a  major  source  of  frustra- 
tion and  low  morale  among  college  graduates. 

A  wave  of  college  graduates  is  likely  to  surface  in  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment with  major  force  by  the  mid-seventies.    This  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  department  adopt  the  previously-recommended  career  development  model 
which  can  capitalize  on  the  talents  and  training  of  increasing  numbers  of 
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we1 1 -educated  young  officers.    The  model  calls  for  the  completion  of  college- 
level  work  as  a  prerequisite  for  prf^motion  to  superior  officer,  detective 
and  an  expanded  police  specialist  category  (mainly  in  non-criminal  areas).  A 
college  degree  would  also  be  required  for  appointment  to  newly-established 
professional,  administrative  and  technical  positions  requiring  higher  educational 
prerequisites  and  skills  of  either  sworn  or  non-sworn  personnel. 

A  relatively  new  and  heretofore  untapped  source  of  qualified  young  per- 
sons for  municipal  professional,  administrative  and  technical  positions,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Boston  Police  Department,  is  the  f^anagement  Intern  civil 
service  list.    Established  under  legislation  of  1968,  the  first  certified  list 
for  this  position  was  not  available  until  late  in  1970.    The  most  recent  exam- 
ination for  the  title  was  conducted  in  May,  1971  and  there  are  currently  over 
100  names  on  the  eligible  list.    Management  internes  must  pass  a  general-type 
examination  designed  to  recruit  and  place  qualified  college  graduates  in  the 
state  and  municipal  service.    Applicants  do  not  have  to  be  residents  of  the 
state  and  two  years  of  experience  may  be  substituted  for  two  years  of  college. 
Graduates  with  major  fields  of  study  in  statistics,  planning,  business  and 
public  administration,  economics,  etc.  may  be  appointed  from  the  management 
intern  list  to  vacant  positions  (e.g.,  junior  budget  examiner,  junior  planner, 
labor  market  economist)  and  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  persons 
appointed  to  such  positions  through  specific  examinations  held  for  such  posi- 
tions . 

For  the  Boston  Police  Department  the  management  intern  list  can  provide 
a  convenient  list  of  promising  candidates  for  such  entry  and  middle-level 

professional,  administrative  and  technical  positions  as  program  analyst, 
statistician,  personnel  analyst,  etc.    Student  interns    employed  in  the  Boston 

Police  Department,  several  of  whom  are  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Planning 

and  Research,  should  be  encouraged  to  take  the  management  intern  examination. 

Management  interns  currently  employed  by  the  Commonwealth  receive  salaries 

ranging  between  $7,400  and  $10,500  oer  year. 
__ 

Authorized  by  c.655,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1968. 
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I V .    Summary  of  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

As  indicated  in  a  recent  report  on  the  City's  future  public  safety  needs, 
the  perspectives,  organization  and  staffing  patterns  of  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment are  more  attuned  to  Boston  circa  1950  than  they  are  to  the  emergina 

1 

needs  of  the  seventies.     A  generation  back  Boston  was  primarily  a  white,  working- 
class  city  and  the  Police  Department  was  drawn  primarily  from  its  two  largest 
ethnic  groups.    By  1980  the  city  is  expected  to  contain  a  Black-Spanish  population-- 
primarily  working  class--amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  total.    A  significant 
proportion  of  the  white  population  will  consist  of  younger  persons  wno  have  at 
least  some  college  education  and  who  do  not  identify  strongly  with  their  an- 
cestral ethnic  background.    Slow  to  change,  the  Police  Department  must  be  more 
closely  geared  to  serve  the  population  groups  which  will  become  increasingly 
predominant  in  the  1970 's. 

The  proposed  recruitment  and  career  development  strategy  is  designed  to 
accelerate  the  modernization  of  the  department  which  is  already  in  progress. 
If  the  recommended  model  is  adopted,  it  will  bring  into  the  department 
larger  numbers  of  younger  and  college-educated  persons  along  with  higher  propor- 
tions of  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans.    With'  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  now  fea- 
sible to  recruit  high-quality  personnel  because  police  salaries  and  related  bene- 
fits clearly  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  police  service.    Since  most  police  of- 
ficers will  begin  and  end  their  careers  as  patrolmen,  the  model  also  raises  the 
status  of  the  patrolman  by  investing  him  with  significant  generalist  responsibili- 
ties in  the  areas  of  crime  investigation,  order  maintenance  and  coimunity  services. 
This  change  should  contribute  significantly  to  improving  the  public  image  of 
the  police  officer.    In  addition,  the  department  is  expected  to  have  a  growing 
need  for  highly-skilled  staff  in  all  categories  of  departmental  management,  com- 
munications and  community  services  resources.    This  is  also  incorporated  in  the  model. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  promote  modernization  of  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment with  minimum  dislocation  of  the  present  staff.    A  principal  vehicle  for  con- 

Thomas  A.  Peppetto,  Research  Deoartment,  Boston  Pedevel onment  Authority,  Publ i c 
Safety  Needs  of  th?  Future  Cit,  of  Boston  (October-,  1971,  unpublished  manuscrint). 
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verting  the  department  into  a  younger,  more  representative,  better  educated  and 
more  service-oriented  police  force  is  an  early  retirement-incentive  policy  pro- 
viding for  retirement  allowances  of  half-pay  after  20  years  of  service  and  manda- 
tory retirement  at  age  50  for  patrolmen.    To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  report 
makes  the  following  recommendations: 

Proposals  to  Improve  Progress  in  Achieving  a  More  Representative  Police  Department 

1.    The  State  Division  of  Civil  Service  and  the  Boston  Police  Department 
should  through  cooperative  efforts  adopt  the  following  measures  to  increase 
the  number  of  minority  candidates  for  the  uniformed  force: 

a.  High  priority  should  be  given  to  expanding  the  recruitment  uni- 
verse by  extending  the  recruitment  activities  of  the  State  Division  of  Civil 
Service  and  the  Boston  Police  Department  throughout  the  nation,  particularly  to 
large  cities  containing  substantial  proportions  of  young  Black  and  Spanish- 
speaking  males  . 

b.  The  focus  of  intensive  recruitment,  unti  1  the  existing  veterans' 
preference  policies  are  changed, should  be  on  minority  group  persons  who  have 
been  or  will  be  completing  their  military  service.    Suitable  arrangements  should 
be  made  not  only  to  promote  serious  recruitment  on  military  bases  but  to  con- 
duct the  written  and  other  examinations  at  other  appropriate  locations. 

c.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  enlisting  on  a  contractual  basis, 
the  services  of  community  organizations  in  Boston  and  other  high-potential  areas 
with  proven  experience  in  outreach,  counselling  and  trainee  preparation  activi- 
ties to  recruit  and  prepare  minority  candidates  for  the  police  officer  examination, 

d.    The  comprehensive.,  continuing  and  national  effort  in  minority  re- 
cruitment should  include  using  a  direct  approach  to  active  military  personnel  and 
recently-discharged  minority  servicemen  who  might  be  interested  in  police 
careers,  and  developing  close  contacts  with  Project  Transition  programs  at 
Fort  Devens  and  other  military  bases  on  which  persons  with  six  months  or  less 
to  serve  are  enrolled  in  special  training  projects  to  facilitate  their  readjust- 
r/ent  to  ci  vi  1  i  an  1  i  . 
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e.  High  school  equivalency  preparation  for  those  with  less  than 
three  years  of  military  service  and  police  job-related  training  should  be  incor- 
porated into  existing  Project  Transition  programs  and  develooed  in  close  co- 
operation with  local  police  officials.    An  aggressive  recruitment  compaign  to 
attract  minority  police  officers  should  focus  upon  four  principal  communications 
channels:    (1)  advertising  in  metropolitan  newspapers  of  general  circulation  and 
radio  spots,  (2)  posters  in  public  transit  system  stations  and  vehicles,  (3)  com- 
munity organizations,  and  (4)  word-of-mouth  referrals. 

f.  In  view  of  the  demonstrated  importance  of  personal  contacts  as  a 
recruitment  device,  the  Boston  Police  Department  must  assign  additional  Black 
police  officers  and  Spanish-speaking  officers  to  intensive  recruitment  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  elsewhere. 

g.  Specially-designed,  easily-understood  minority  recruitm.ent  promo- 
tional materials  should  be  prepared  which  include  specific  information  about  those 
derogatory  items  in  a  person's  background,  e.g.,  conviction  for  a  felony,  which 
disqualify  him  from  joining  the  police  force. 

h.  As  frequently  recommended  in  the  past,  the  State  Division  of 

Civil  Service  should  drastically  simplify  the  lengthy  and  complicated  application- 
required  for  the  police  officer  examination. 

2.  The  State  Division  of  Civil  Service  and  the  Boston  Police  Deoartment 
should  through  close  cooperative  efforts,  undertake  serious,  continuing  recruit- 
ment programs  to  attract  qualified  college  graduates  to  apply  for  suitable 
career  opportunities  in  the  department. 

3.  A  combination  of  suitable  community-service  oriented  literature  and 
carefully-selected  recruiting  teams  should  be  used  in  an  active,  campus-based 
recruitment  program  directed  at  college  students  in  their  senior  years  to  imple- 
ment the  career  development  model  proposed  in  this  report,  which  provides  edu- 
cational prerequisites  for  promotion  to  superior  officer  and  specialist  posi- 
tions, financial  incentives  for  higher  education  and  new  opportunities  in  pro- 
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fessional  ,  administrative  and  technical  areas  for  persons  with  educational  cre- 
dentials. 

4.    In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Police  Cadet  Program  to  achieve  its  two 
objectives  of  attracting  minority  group  candidates  to  the  department  and  serving 
as  a  source  of  recruits  and  potential  superior  officers,  the  Cadet  Program 
should  be  discontinued  and  the  emphasis  shifted  to  the  recommended  Police  Aide 
approach  for  recruiting  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  and  to  the  proposed  higher  edu- 
cation credentials  for  providing  qualified  cadres  of  superior  officers  and  spe- 
ci  al  ists  . 

Proposed  Changes  in  Police  Recruitment  Standards 

1.  Reduce  the  minimum  age  for  appointment  to  the  position  of  police  offi- 
cer to  18  and  the  maximum  age  to  29.    (This  will  require  legislative  amendment.) 

2.  Substitute  flexible  height  standards  for  the  existing  5'7"  minimum  re- 
quirement which  are  consistent  with  weight  levels.  (This  will  require  legisla- 
tive amendment  and  follow-uo  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission.) 

3.  Eliminate  the  swimming  test  as  a  preemployment  requirement  and  substi- 
tute training  in  swimming  proficiency  as  necessary  during  the  probationary  period 
(This  change  can  be  effected  by  the  State  Civil  Commission  under  its  rule-making 
powers . ) 

4.  Adopt  the  following  minimum  educational  requirements  covering  a  new 
position  of  Police  Aide  and  regular  entry  and  promotional  positions  in  the  uni- 
formed force: 

Minimum 

Position  Educational  Level 


Police  Aide  (proposed  new 

position)  Below  High  School 

Patrolman  (qualifying 

examination)  High  School 

Patrolman  High  School 

Detective  and  Specialist  At  least  2  yrs.  college* 

Sergeant  and  Above  College  Degree** 

*By  1975. 

**By  1978  (including  lateral  entry)  -  permit  substitution  of  experience  to  a 
maximum  of  2  years . 
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(Except  for  the  new  position  of  Police  Aide,  these  recommendations  for  minimal 
educational  prerequisites  will  require  legislative  amendments.) 

5.    Revise  the  existing  arrangement  of  absolute  veterans'  preference  and 
substitute  the  standards  used  under  federal  civil  service:    five  additional 
points  for  non-disabled  and  ten  additional  points  for  disabled  veterans.  (This 
change  will  require  legislative  amendment.) 

Proposed  Criteria  for  a  Career  Development  System  in  the  Police  Department 

1.  Lengthen  the  probationary  period  from  nine  months  to  18  months  and  use  it 
more  effectively  to  screen  out  recruits  whose  performance  during  an  adequate  pro- 
bationary period  proves  to  be  below  acceptable  standards.    (Lengthening  the  pro- 
bationary period  requires  legislative  amendment;  more  effective  administration 

of  the  probationary  period  requires  implementation  by  the  State  Division  of  Civil 
Service  of  existing  legal  provisions  authorizing  the  Director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  to  establish  procedures  governing  the  evalua- 
tion by  police  departments  of  the  performance  of  police  officers  during  the  pro- 
bationary period;  and  more  thorough  performance  evaluation  by  the  Police  De- 
partment itself.) 

2.  Restructure  the  duties  of  patrolmen  by  assigning  to  them  the  general 
investigatory  functions  of  less  serious  and  nori-special i zed  cases  now  handled 
by  detectives . 

3.  Develop  a  new  category  of  specialist  positions  in  the  non-criminal 
services  area  comparable  to  those  in  criminal  investigation.    (This  change  may 
be  implemented  upon  initiative  of  the  Police  Department  with  approval  of  the 
State  Director  of  Civil  Service.) 

4.  Establish  a  new  speci  al -entry  position  of  Police  Aide  mainly  to  at- 
tract members  of  disadvantaged  minority  groups  and  limited  in  number  at  any 
one  time  to  five  percent  of  the  authorized  number  of  patrolmen.    (This  change 
may  be  implemented  upon  initiative  of  the  Police  Department  with  approval  of 
the  State  Division  of  Civil  Service). 
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Police  Aides  should  be  appointed  to  patrolmen  after  successful  completion 
of  a  specially-designed  training  program  and  passing  of  a  civil  service  qualify- 
ing examination  limited  to  those  enrolled  in  the  training  program.    A  high  school 
diploma  or  high  school  equivalency  certificate  would  not  be  required  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  training  program.    Persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23  would  be 
eligible.    Candidates  who  are  bilingual  should  be  permitted  the  option  of  tak- 
ing the  qualifying  examination  in  Spanish.    (The  recommendation  for  a  qualifying 
examination  restricted  to  successful  trainees  would  require  legislation). 

Police  Aides  should  assist  and  be  supervised  by  experienced  patrolmen  in 
performing  a  wide  variety  of  non-criminal  services  and  investi gatory-supnorti ve 
activities  in  high-crime  areas.    They  would  not  be  empowered  to  make  arrests  and 
would  carry  no  weapons.  (To  facilitate  the  movement  of  Police  Aides  into  the  regu 
lar  uniformed  ranks,  entry  to  the  position  of  patrolman  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
qualifying  Civil  Service  examinations  authorized  by  special  legislative  act  open 
to  Police  Aides  with  at  least  three  years  of  satisfactory  service  who  meet  all 
other  requirements  for  the  patrolman's  position.    These  examinations  should  be 
designed  so  as  to  require  the  demonstration  of  knowledge  by  a  candidate  of  the 
special  problems  of  at  least  one  minority  grouD.)  Police  Aides  without  high 
school  diplomas  or  equivalency  certificates  should  be  given  remedial  or  other 
training  tailored  around  individual  needs  to  prepare  them  for  the  qualifying  pa- 
trolman's examination. 

5.    Adopt  an  alternative  career  system  designed  to  reward  demonstrated 
ability  at  the  earliest  possible  age.    This  would  involve  adapting  promotional 
practices  prevalent  in  the  military  service  and  universities  under  which  age 
and  years  of  service  are  linked  to  rank.    Under  the  proposed  system  there  would 
be  mandatory  retirement  ages  for  each  rank:    following  the  State  Police  prece- 
dent, for  patrolmen,  this  would  be  age  50;  for  sergeants  the  retirement  age  would 
be  55;  for  all  other  superior  officer  ranks,  age  60. 

These  revisions  would  authorize  a  minimum  retirement  allowance  for  police 
officers  equal  to  50  percent  of  salary  (based  on  the  present  formula  for  calcu- 
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lating  average  allowable  compensation)  after  20  years  of  service  regardless  of 
age  and  v/ith  mandatory  retirement  at  age  50. 

In  order  to  effect  a  manageable  transition  to  such  liberalized  retire- 
ment policies,  the  proposed  retirement  ages  would  be  optional  beginning  in 
1976  and  would  not  become  mandatory  until  1981.  (Since  earlier  retirement  ages 
would  entail  large  increases  in  the  City's  annual  outlay  for  pensions,  the  Com- 
monwealth should  follow  the  practice  of  other  states,  e.g..  New  Jersey,  and 
assume  half  the  annual  expense  for  the  pensions  of  police  officers.)  The  Police 
Department  should  also  provide  career  counselling  service  to  assist  retiring  po- 
lice officers  who  so  desire  to  establish  themselves  in  new  part-time  or  full- 
time  careers. 

Implementation  of  the  above  recommendations  would  require  legislative 
amendments . 

6.  The  present  departmental  prohibition  against  lateral  entry  at  the  supe- 
rior officer  levels  should  be  eliminated  and  legislative  restrictions  against 
open  competitive  promotional  examinations  should  be  relaxed  in  order  to  exnedite 
the  attraction  of  the  best  available  applicants  from  police  forces  throughout 
the  nation  to  positions  of  leadership  in  the  Boston  Police  Department. 

7.  Accelerate  the  progress  made  to  date  in  reassigning  both  skilled 
functions  requiring  specializations  other  than  those  found  in  police  depart- 
ments and  routine  functions  formerly  performed  by  uniformed  police  officers  to 
more  appropriate  public  agencies  other  than  the  Police  Department  and/or  to 
civilian  employees  within  the  Police  Department  by  taking  the  following  addi- 
tional steps: 

a.  Complete  the  transfer  of  the  emergency  ambulance  service  to  the 
Health  and  Hospitals  Department. 

b.  Reassign  responsibilities  of  the  uniformed  force  in  traffic  con- 
trol to  the  Traffic  and  Parking  Department. 

c.  Transfer  miscellaneous  licensing  activities  to  the  Boston  Licensing 

Board. 

d.  Trdris^sr  ■^olice  li'tirio  ■'^g^  '"Stion        V^Q  vc'tinc  ^ist  to  the 
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Elections  Department  or  a  similar  appropriate  agency. 

e.  Reassign  police  officers  handling  complaint  work  and  typing  activi- 
ties in  the  teletype  operation  to  duties  requiring  the  skills  of  uniformed  po- 
lice officers  and  substitute  in  these  positions  skilled  civilian  complaint  clerks 
and  typists. 

f.  Employ  skilled  secretarial  staff  to  perform  clerical  duties  in  sta- 
tion houses  now  being  performed  by  police  officers. 

g.  Strengthen  the  departm,ent ' s  major  manpower  deficiencies  for  pro- 
fessional, administrative  and  technical  staff  in  the  areas  of  management,  commu- 
nications and  community  services  resources  by  adding  the  following  personnel: 

1)  Additional  program  analysts  and  statisticians  to  carry  out 

increasing  responsibilities  in  program  planning  and  evaluation,  criminalistics, 
capital  improvem,ent  programming,  special  equipment  planning,  federal  grant  plan- 
ning and  monitoring. 

2)  Experienced  systems  analysts  and  computer  programmers  to 
strengthen  the  Police  Department's  capability  for  initiating  and  maintaining 
urgently-needed  management  information  systems. 

3)  To  cope  with  the  increasing  pressure  to  redirect  and  reshape  the 
Police  Department's  recruitment  and  training  activities  in  addition  to  the  de- 
mands for  career  development  suggested  in  this  report,  the  status  and  staffing 
of  the  department's  personnel  function  should  be  significantly  upgraded.  The 
police  personnel  function  should  be  elevated  to  the  highest  command  level  under 
the  superintendent-in-chief,  and  the  Personnel  and  Training  Division  should 

be  provided  with  additional  expertise  in  such  important  personnel  areas  as  re- 
cruitment, testing,  performance  evaluation,  training  and  career  development,  gui- 
dance and  counselling  for  present  and  retiring  police  personnel,  payroll  admin- 
istration and  personnel  data.    In  addition,  continuing    close  attention  to  mi- 
nority recruitment  and  related  concerns  in  minority  employment  would  be  en- 
sured by  establishing  a  new  position  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer. 
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4)  In  fiscal  planning  and  control,  the  primary  need  is  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  pi anning-programming-budgeting  techniques  to  link  effective 
police  planninp  and  evaluation  to  the  budgetary  and  fiscal  management  process. 
This  will  require  the  employment  of  several  broad-gauge  professionals  canable 

of  working  closely  with  their  counterparts  in  the  Research  and  Planning  Division 
and  in  operations . 

5)  In  communications,  the  immediate  need  is  to  round  out  the  staff 
of  radio  communication  technicians  for  handling  the  newer,  complex  equipment. 
Emerging  communications  technology  applied  to  police  work  in  the  fields  of  tele-' 
vision,  alarm  systems  and  information  transmittal  will  in  the  fairly  near  fu- 
ture require  additional  highly-skilled  professional  and  technical  personnel. 

6)  To  provide  adequate  back-up  scjpport  for  the  patrolman  in  the 
rapidly-expanding  non-criminal  areas  of  police  service,  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment requires  substantial  injection  of  professional  skills  in  four  major  areas:  in 
domestic  relations  (family  problems),  community  relations  (community  problems,  par- 
ticularly those  of  a  racial  and  ethnic  character),  youth  problems,  and  medically-, 
related  problems  (durg  addiction,  alcoholism,  etc.).    The  professional  disciplines 
and  interdisciplinary  skills  to  be  tapped  for  filling  new  positions  in  these  areas 
include  social  work,  sociology,  psychology,  medicine,  and  law.    Persons  from 
these  disciplines  should  work  out  of  the  13  divisions  on  a  team  basis,  each 
district  having  at  least  one  team  of  specialists  in  non-criminal  areas  working 
closely,  as  appropriate,  with  their  criminal  specialist  counterparts.  Those 
districts  with  major  concentrations  of  non-criminal  services  problems  should 

be  assigned  additional  teams  as  may  be  necessary.    In  addition  to  the  teams  work- 
ing in  the  field,  planning,  evaluation  and  other  highly-specialized  staff  in  the 
non-criminal  areas  should  provide  back-up  assistance  at  headquarters,  j 

7)  To  encourage  widespread  competition  and  the  aopointment  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  available  persons  to  the  growing  number  of  specialist  posi- 
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tions  in  the  department  now  being  filled  by  uniformed  oolice  officers  on  other 
than  a  merit  basis,  the  State  Division  of  Civil  Service  should  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent job  analysis  of  these  positions  and  require  competitive  examination 
for  appointment  thereto  based  on  appropriate  educational  and  experience  pre- 
requisites. 

8)  The  department  should  draw  upon  the  relatively  new  and  hereto- 
fore untapped  Management  Intern  civil  service  list  to  fill  entry  and  middle- 
level  professional,  administrative  and  technical  positions,  such  as  program 
analyst,  statistician,  personnel  analyst  and  other  critical  staff  openings. 


